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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
DAVID HUME. 


ife and Correspondence of David Hume. From the 
Papers bequeathed by his Nephew to the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh ; and other Sources. By John 
Hill Burton, Esq., Advocate. 2 vols. 8vo. Edin- 
burgh, W. Tait. 
Ayovc the many contributions to our literary his- 
ory which have enriched the pages of the Literary 
azelle, readers acquainted with our earlier ef- 
orts will remember the appearance of twenty very 
nteresting and unpublished letters of David Hume, 
along ago as the year 1821, commencing at page 
535 of that year’s volume, and being continued 
hrough successive Nos., from No. 246, for several 
months.* 
Since that period the mass of papers of which 
hey formed part has been bequeathed by the ne- 
phew of the historian, in whose possession they 
ere, to the Royal Society of Edinburgh; and the 
origin and elements of the present important work 
e thus described in the preface : 
“ The late Baron Hume had collected together 
is uncle’s papers, consisting of the letters ad- 
dressed to him, the few drafts or copies he had left 
letters written by himself, the. letters addressed 
y him to his immediate relations, and apparently 
ll the papers in his handwriting, which had been 
eft in the possession of the members of his family. 
To these the Baron seems to have been enabled to 
ladd the originals of many of the letters addressed 
by him to his intimate friends, Adam Smith, Blair, 
Mure, and others, The design with which this in- 
testing collection was made appears to have been 
that of preparing a work of asimilar description to 
he present; and it is a misfortune to literature 
that this design was not accomplished. On the 
death of Baron Hume, it was found that he had 
left this mass of papers at the uncontrolled disposal 
of the Council of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
This learned body, after having fully considered 
the course proper to be adopted in these circum- 
stances, determined that they would permit the 
papers to be made use of by any person desirous 
to apply them to a legitimate literary purpose, 
who might enjoy their confidence. Having for 
some time indulged in a project of writing a life of 
ume, postponed from time to time on account of 
the imperfect character of the materials at my dis- 
posal, I applied to the Council of the Royal Society 
for access to the Hume papers; and after having 
considered my application with that deliberation 
which their duty to the public as custodiers of 
these documents seemed to require, they acceded 


to my request, The ordinary form of returning pe 


thanks for the privilege of using papers in the pos- 
“ssion of private parties appears not to be appli- 
table to this occasion; and 1 look on the concession 

the Council as conferring on me an honour, 
which is felt to be all the greater that it was be- 
sowed in the conscientious discharge of a public 


vy, The Hume papers, besides a manuscript of the 
<pialogues on Natural Religion,’ and of a portion 
‘the History, fill seven quarto volumes of various 
and two thin folios, In having so large 

‘mass of private and confidential correspondence 





(as well as all his other obligations) are honour- 
by the editor, where he oy! 

own labours, rt pages 16, 155, 160, 376, 

Ls of 22, 61, 172, 175, 198, 292, 317, 





committed to their charge, the Council naturally 
felt that they would be neglecting their duty, if 
they did not keep in view the possibility that there 
might be in the collection allusions to the domestic 
conduct or private affairs of persons whose relations 
are still living; and that good taste, and a kind 
consideration for private feelings, should prevent 
the accidental ‘publication of such passages.. On 
inspection, less of this description of matter was 
found than so large a mass of private documents 
might be supposed to contain. There is no passage 
which I have felt any inclination to print, as being 
likely to afford interest to the reader, of which the 
use has been denied me; and I can therefore say, 
that I have had in all respects full and unlimited 
access to this valuable collection. Before leaving 
this matter, I take the opportunity of returning my 
thanks for the kind and polite attention I have re- 
ceived from those gentlemen of the Council on 
whom the arrangements for my getting access to 
these papers imposed no little labour and sacrifice 
of valuable time. 

* A rumour has obtained currency regarding the 
contents of these papers, which seems to demand 
notice on the present occasion. It is stated in the 
‘Quarterly Review’ [No. LXXIII. p. 555], that 
‘those who have examined the Hume papers— 
which we know only by report—speak highly of 
their interest; but add, that they furnish painful 
disclosures concerning the opinions then prevailing 
amongst the clergy of the northern metropolis: 
distinguished ministers of the Gospel encouraging 
the scoffs of their familiar friend, the author of the 
‘Essay upon Miracles;’ and echoing the blas- 
phemies of their associate, the author of the 
‘Essay upon Suicide!’’- I have the pleasing 
task of removing the painful feelings which, as 
this writer justly observes, must attend the be- 
lief in such a rumour, by saying that I could 
not find it justified by a single sentence in the let- 
ters of the Scottish clergy contained in these pa- 
pers, or in any other documents that have passed 
under my eye. I make this statement as an act of 
simple justice to the memory of men to whose cha- 
racter, being a member of a different church, J] 
have no partisan attachment: and I may add that, 
in the whole course of my pretty extensive re- 
searches in connexion with Hume and his friends, 
I found no reason for believing that letters contain- 
ing evidence of any such frightful duplicity ever 
existed. Among these papers, a variety of letters, 
chiefly from eminent Foreigners, though interesting 
in themselves, were entitled to no place in the body 
of this work, as illustrative of the life and character 
of Hume. These I had intended to print in an ap- 
ndix, believing that, though not directly con- 
nected with my own project, the lovers of litera- 
ture would not readily excuse me for neglecting 
the opportunity afforded by my access to these pa- 

ers, for adding to the stock of the letters of cele- 

rated men. But the work, according to its origi- 
nal scope and design, continuing to increase under 
my hands, I found that if it contained the docu- 
ments specially referred to in the text, its bulk 
would be sufficiently extended, and I have deter- 
mined to let the other papers here alluded to follow 
in a separate volume, which will contain letters to 
Hume from D’Alembert, Turgot, Diderot, Helvé- 
tius, Franklin, Walpole, and other distinguished 
persons.” 

In addition to this ample store, Mr: Burton has 
also had liberal access to correspondence in the 
hands of Lord Minto; in the Kilravock collection, 
Mr. Cosmo Innes; some addressed to Colonel Ed- 





mondstoune, and other manuscripts from private 
sources, all of which tend to give a completeness of 
great value to the work. 

When we had the pleasure of presenting our se- 
lected score of letters to the public, we congratu- 
lated ourselves‘ that we could hardly offer a more 
acceptable treat to our Readers, or one more con- 
genial to the spirit of our ‘publication, than these 
examples of the amiable temper and playful man- 
ner of the illustrious Scottish historian ;’’ and we 
now rejoice to see the entire treasure produced in 
a manner so highly creditable to all concerned. 
There is much that is new in these volumes; and, 
in the dearth of really worthy books, they are pre- 
eminently entitled to consideration, as belonging to 
a purely literary caste, and a standard of great and 
lasting interest. They are ably and diligently edited; 
and two striking portraits, and several facsimiles of 
writing, appropriately adorn them. Wherever one 
turns, there is, as might be anticipated, something 
connected with our literature which attracts espe- 
cial regard. Does it refer to Hume personally, or 
to his writings; to his contemporaries and corre- 
spondents; to the discussion of principles and opi- 
nions; to collateral circumstances and questions 
mixed up with their lives and doings; to facts and 
anecdotes of authorship; to public or popular 
events, incidentally illustrated ; or to graver and 
greater affairs,—there is always entertainment and 
information, and the cycle of the middle half of the 
eighteenth century revolving about David Hume 
is illustrated in a manner to gratify every descrip- 
tion of intelligent readers. 

Hume was born in 1711 and died in 1776. His 
first letter in this series is written to Michael Ram- 
sey in 1727, and gives a curious account of his 
boyish studies and pursuits. Thus : 

“ ¢ You say that I would not send in my papers, 
because they were not polished nor brought to any 
form: which you say is nicety. But was it not 
reasonable? Would you have me send in my loose 
incorrect thoughts? Were such worth the tran- 
scribing? All the progress that I made is but 
drawing the outlines, on loose bits of paper: here 
a hint of a passion; there a phenomenon in the 
mind accounted for: in another the alteration of 
these accounts; sometimes a remark upon an au- 
thor I have been reading ; and none of them worth 
to any body, and I believe scarce to myself. The 
only design [ had of mentioning any of them at all, 
was to see what you would have said of your own, 
whether they were of the same kind, and if you 
would send any; and I have got my end, for you 
have given a most satisfactory reason for not com- 
municating them, by promising they shall be told 
vivd voce—a much better way indeed, and in which 
I promise myself much satisfaction ; for the free 
conversation of a friend is what I would prefer to 
any entertainment. Just now I am entirely con- 
fined to myself and library for diversion since we 
parted ; 

ea sola voluptas, 

Solamenque mali— 

And indeed to me they are not a small one: for I 
take no more of them than I please; for I hate 
task-reading, and I diversify them at pleasure— 
sometimes a philosopher, sometimes a poet—which 
change is not unpleasant nor disserviceable neither ; 
for what will more surely engrave upon my mind 


a Tusculan disputation of Cicero’s De Aigritudine 
Lenienda, than an eclogue or georgic of Virgil's? 
The philosopher’s wise man and the poet’s hus- 
bandman agree in peace of mind, in a liberty and 
independency on fortune, and contempt of riches 
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power, and glory. Every thing is placid and quiet 
in both: nothing perturbed or disordered. 
At secura quies, et-nescia fallere vita 
ES) ex, vivique laci; at frigida Tempe, 
ugitusque boum, mollesque sub arbore somnos 
Non absint.* 

‘ These lines will, in my opinion, come nothing 
short of the instruction of the finest: sentence in 
Cicero: and is more to me, as Virgil’s life is more 
the subject of my ambition, being what I can ap- 
prehend to be more within my power. For the 
perfectly wise man, that outbraves fortune, is surely 
greater than the husbandman who slips by her; 
and, indeed, this pastoral.and- saturnian happiness 
‘1 have in a great measure ¢ome at just now. I 
live like aking, pretty much by myself, neither full 
of action nor perturbation,—molles"Somnos. This 
state, however, I can foresee, is not to be relied on. 
My peace of mind is not sufficiently confirmed by 
philosophy to withstand the blows offortune. This 

reatness and elevation of soul is to be found only 
S atudy and contemplation—this can alone teach 
us to look down on human accidents. You must 
allow [me] to talk thus, like a philosopher: ’tis a 
subject I think much on, and could talk all day 
long of. But I know I must not trouble you. 
Wherefore I wisely practise my rules, which pre- 
scribe to check our appetite; and, for a mortifica- 
tion, shall descend from these superior regions to 
low and ordinary life; and so far as to tell you, 
that John has bought a horse: he thinks it neither 
cheap nor dear. It cost six guineas, but will be 
sold cheaper against winter, which he is not resolved 
on as yet. It has no fault, but boggles alittle. It 
is tolerably well favoured, and paces naturally. 
Mamma bids me tell you, that Sir John Home is 
not going to town ; but he saw Eccles in the country, 
who says he will do nothing in that affair, for he is 
only taking off old adjudications, so it is needless 
to let him see the papers. He desires you would 
trouble yourself to inquire about the Earle’s affairs, 
and advise us what to dé in this affair. If it were 
not breaking the formal rule of connexions I have 
prescribed myself in this letter—and it did not 
seem unnatural to raise myself from so. low affairs 
as horses and papers, to so high and elevate things 
as books and study—I would tell you that I read 
some of Longinus already, and that I am mightily 
delighted with him. I think he does really an- 
swer the character of being the great sublime he 
describes, He delivers his precepts with such 
force, as if he were enchanted with the subject ; 
and is himself an author that may be cited for an 
example to his own rules, by any one who shall be 
so adventurous as to write upon his subject.’+ 





At secura quies, et nescia fallere vita, 
Dives opum variarum: at latis otia fundis, 
Spelunce, vivique lacus; at frigida Tempe, 
igitusque boum, mollesque sub arbore somni 
Non absunt. 
Virg. Georg. ii. 467 et seq. 

In the course of the correspondence which follows, there 
are several quotations from the Latin classics. Hume’s 
handwriting is so distinct, that we can seldom have 
any doubt of the individual letters written by him. At 
the same time, as he appears to have always quoted 
from memory, there is sometimes a greater difference than 
even that exhibited above, between the original and his 
version of it. I have thought, that were I to attempt to 
correct his quotations, I would be removing valuable data 
from which the reader may form an estimate of his mental 
powers and his education. It will perhaps be allowed, 
that in some instances heshews a fertile invention in sub- 
stituting words for those which his memory has failed to 
retain ; while in others; as in the above quotation, the fas- 
tidious critics of England will perhaps detect traces of 
the more slovenly classical education of Scotland. In his 
patient works, Hume a rs to have anxiously col- 
ated his quotations. But in his letters he seems to have 
been alWays more anxious about the judicious choice of 
his own expressions, than the accurate transcription of 
the words of others. His letters appear to have been 
carefully composed. He wrote in constant dread of fallin: 
into slovenly colloquialisms of style, and was not ashamed 
to leave on his letters the marks of this anxiety, in cor- 
rections and interlineations. This peculiarity’ must be 
admitted to be at variance with the received canon of the 
learned world, which excuses mistakes and clumsy ex- 
pressions in the vernacular language of a writer, but has 
no mercy for irregularities in the use of the dead lan« 


This (observes Mr. B.) is certainly a remarkable 
letter to have been written by a youth little more 
than sixteén years old. If it had been written by one, 
less distinguished by the originality of his mature 
intellect, it might be looked upon as one of those 
illustrations of the faculty of imitation for which 
some young persons display peculiar powers ; but its 
grave and h gh-toned philosophical feeling is evi- 
dently no echo of other people’s words, but the 
deeply-felt sentiments of the writer. In some 
measure, perhaps, he deceived himself in believing 
that he had attuned his mind to pastoral simplicity, 
and had weeded it of all ambitious longings, If he 
had a sympathy with Virgil, it was not, as he has 
represented, with the poet’s ideas of life, but 
with his realisations of it; not with the quiet sphere 
of-a retired aud unnoticed ‘existence, but with the 
lustre of a well-earned fame. Through the whole, 
indeed, of the memorials of Hume’s early feelings, 
we find the traces of a bold and far-stretching li- 
terary ambition. 

A little beyond this interesting extract we are 
told: “ It must have been about his seventeenth 
year that Hume commenced and abruptly relin- 
quished the practical study of the law,—a curious 
episode in his history, which he thus describes in 
his ‘own life:’ ‘ My studious disposition, my sobri- 
ety, and my industry, gave my family a notion that 
the law was a proper profession for me ; but I found 
an insurmountable aversion to every thing but the 
pursuits of philosophy and general learning; and 
while they fancied I was poring upon Voet and 
Vinnius, Cicero and Virgil where the authors 
which I was secretly devouring.’ ’’ 

His next. move was to Bristol, in 1734, with a 
view to mercantile pursuits, which he found unsuit- 
able ; but it is not our purpose to go step by step 
through his career, and we will rather dip into the 
novelties here divulged, which come most within 
the scope and spirit of our Gazette. After visiting 
France he returned to England, and published his 
first and second volumes of the Treatise of Human 
Nature, which created no sensation at the time, and 
he retired quietly to Ninewells, the seat of his 
family in Berwickshire. The third volume was 
published in 1740; but we leave these points in 
order to pick out some contemporaneous memo- 
randa, and other original matters of a miscellaneous 
nature. The following are in Hume’s handwriting: 
“Perhaps the custom of allowing parents to 
murder their infant children, thoug;h barbarous, 
tends to render a state more populous, as in China, 
Many marry by that inducement; and such is the 
force of natural affection, that none make use of 
that privilege but in extreme necessity, 

All French projectors take it for granted that 
tis equally dangerous to make the people too easy 
as to oppress them too much.— Comite de Boulaine- 
villiers. 

Gustavus Vasa is perhaps the only instance of a 
prince who humbled the clergy while he aspired to 
arbitrary power. 

From 1729 to 1730, imported of corn into Ire- 
land to the value of 274,000/,,—ascribed to the 
want of a drawback by the Irish House of Commons. 
Our exports no rule to judge of our trade: mas- 
ters enter more than they export, to persuade others 
that their ship is near full. 

Eighteen hundred children put upon the parishes 
at Dublin in five years, of which, upon inquiry, 
there remained only twenty-eight, 

Within the last two thousand years almost all 
the despotic governments of the world have been 
improving, and the free ones degenerating; so 
that now they are pretty near a par. 

Banks first invented in Sweden on account of 
their copper money. 

There is not a word of trade in all Machiavel, 
which is strange, considering that Florence rose 
only by trade. 





to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Henceforth, for the 
sake of brevity, they will be referted to thus—ms, R.8.%, 
A of the above letter has been already printed in the 


Eight hundred thousand Jews chased from §),, 
by Ferdinand the Catholic.—Geddes. [The prot 
type of what is doing now in the North, g, 
a later page in this sheet.) 

Machiavel makes it a question, whether absoly 
power is best founded on the nobility or the pg 

le. _ Im my opinion, a subject who usurps Upon 
ree state cannot trust the nobles, atid: must cap 
the people. This was the case with the Rog 
emperors. But an established monarchy is bet 
founded on the nobles. 

The people commonly live poorest in country 
which have the richest natural soil.” 

We overleap five or six’ years to 1746 (duriy 
which, i. e. 1741-2, the Moral ahd Political Essay 
were published), when we “find Hume restored 
though but for a brief period, to the tranquil retin, 
ment of Ninewells; and undisturbed by pubje 
events, civil or warlike, sitting down quietly am 
his books in the midst of his family circle, consis, 
ing of his mother, his elder brother, and his sist 
It would (the Editor remarks) be interesting to a 
tain a glimpse of this circle and its habits; butt 
lapse of nearly a century has thrown it too far in 
the shade of time to permit of these minute objewy 
being distinguished. Perhaps the following scnp 
from the papers preserved by Hume himself mayre. 
present the evening diversions of Ninewells. [ti 
written by another hand, but is touched and ci. 
rected here and there by Hume. Whether orm 
it is intended to have any reference to himself, is: 
matter on which I shall not attempt to forestall the 
reader’s judgment. 

** Character of » written by himself—l, A 
very good man, the constant purpose of whose life 
is to do mischief. 2. Fancies he is disinterested, 
because he substitutes vanity in place of all other 
passions. 3. Very industrious, without servi 
either himself or others. 4. Licentious in his per, 
cautious in his words, still more so in his action, 
5. Would have had no enemies, had he not courted 
them ; seems desirous of being hated by the public 
but has only attained the being railed at. 6, Ha 
never been hurt by his enemies, because he never 
hated any one of them. 7. Exempt from vulgar 
prejudices—full of his own. 8. Very bashtul 
somewhat modest, no way humble. 9. A {od 
capable of performances which few wise men cin 
execute. 10. A wise man, guilty of indiscretions 
which the greatest simpletons can perceive. 1l. 
Sociable, though he lives in solitude. 12. [Obii- 
terated.] 13. An enthusiast, without religion; # 
philosopher, who despairs to attain truth A 
moralist, who prefers instinct toreason. A gallant, 
who gives no offence to husbands and mothers. A 

scholar, without the ostentation of learning.’ 

That the historian dabbled in verse is shew, 
though one of his most celebrated countrymen was 
not aware of the fact. 

“Sir Walter Scott says :—‘ We visited Corby 
Castle on our return to Scotland, which remains, n 
point of situation, as beautiful as when its walks 
were celebrated by David Hume, in the only 
rhymes he was ever known to be guilty of. Here 
they are from a pane of glass in an inn at Carlisle 

Here chicks in eggs for breakfast sprawl, 

Here godless boys God’s glories squall, 

Here Scotchmen’s heads do guard the wall, 

But Corby’s walks atone for all,’* out 
“ In the face both of this assurance of the limi- 
ted extent of Hume’s poetical efforts, and of the 
circumstance that he was occasionally in the prac- 











* “ Letter to Mr. Morritt, dated Abbotsford, 2d oan, 
1815. Lockhart’s Life. The letter continues: ‘Woul i 
not be a good quiz to advertise ‘The Poetical W orks ¢ 
David Hume,’ with notes, critical, historical, and so — 
with a historical inquiry into the use of eggs for ber 
a physical discussion on the causes of their being ad : 3 
a history of the English Church music, and of the ¢' - 
of Carlisle in particular ; a full account of the oO 
1745, with the trials, last speeches, and so forth, 9 
poor plaids who where strapped up at Carlisle; an¢ ¥ . 
a fuil and particular description of Corby, with | 
eal of every —_ who ever possessed it! 
fhink, even without more than the usual waste of margit, 








guages. 
+ From a scfollin the mss, bequeathed by Baron Hume 


Literary Gazette for 1821, p. 762.” 


the of David would make a decent twelve shilling 
touch,” 
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tice of copying such verses as pleased his ear or 
fancy, I venture to offer the following specimens 
of his versification, admitting the possibility but 
not the probability that some minute investigator 
might be able to identify them as the production of 
a less distinguished bard. The censorious critic 
will probably admit their genuineness, on the plea 
that no one but their author would commit such 
yerses to writing. But apart from their internal 
evidence, there is every reason to presume that 
these efforts are by Hume. The first piece is 
dated in the writer’s hand, as if to mark the day 
when it was composed, With the exception of the 
third in order, they all contain, in corrections and 
otherwise, decided marks of being composed by the 
erson in whose handwriting they are; and they 
are inthe handwriting of David Hume. 
* 4th Nov. 1747. 
Go, plaintive sounds, and to the fair 
My secret wounds impart, 
Tell all 1 hope, tell all I fear, 
Each motion in my heart. 
But she, methinks, is listening now 
To some amusing strain, 
The smile that triumphs o’er her brow 
Seems not to heed my pain. 
Yet, plaintive sounds—yet, yet delay, 
Howe’er my love repine, 
Let this gay minute pass away, 
The next perhaps is mine. 
Yes, plaintive sounds, no longer crost, 
Your griefs shall soon be o’er; 
Her cheek, undimpled now, has lost 
The smile it lately wore. 
Yes, plaintive sounds, she now is yours, 
‘Tis now your turn to move: 
Essay to soften all her powers, 
And be that softness love. 
Cease, plaintive sounds, your task is done, 
That serious tender air 
Proves o’er her heart the conquest won, 
I see you melting there. 
Retorn, ye smiles ; return again, 
Bring back each sprightly grace: 
I up to your charming reign 
at sweet enchanting face. 
I take no outward shows amiss; 
Rove where you will, her eyes: 
Still let her smiles each shepherd bless, 
80 that she hear my sighs.’ 


“If this piece be deficient in fire or polish, it 
has at least the merit of simplicity, and of not 
being a slavish adaptation to the formal taste of 
the age. The following pieces will scarcely, per- 
haps, be thought worthy of the like qualified praise : 

‘Tell me, Clarinda, why this scorn 
Why hatred ae for love? . 
Why, fora ler purpose born, 
ouldst thou a tyrant prove ? 
we draw a cloud apon that face, 
Made to enslave mankind? 
bed through your lips does thunder pass, 
ose lips for love designed ? 
om, conjoined with meaner charms, 
illfrom you con its gain ; 
We fly into colenaa ae. 
In close-embraced remain. 
Thus when the angry heayens transf 
To frowns their SLeertel omiics, ie 
When the dread thunder’s voice a storm 
To trembling swains foretells, 
If but a humble cot nigh 


Presents its peaceful shade: 
We scorn the furies of the sky, 


And court its friendly aid, 


‘ To a Lapy, 
Suspecting that the friendship of men to her sex always cone 
pA cealed a more dangerous passion. 
ang, my lyre, w the willow, 
to winds thy notes forlorn, 
Or the f billow 
Float the wrecking tempest’s scorn. 
Airs no more thy warbling raises, 
Such as Latre asigus theatet 
Laura scorns her poet’s ses, 
: Artless friendship calls it love. 
mpious love, that, spurning duty, 
purning nature’s chastest ties, 
ocks thy tears, dejected beauty, 
7 Sports with fallen virtue’s sighs. 
all it love no mote, r 
Truth with dark ppicion' 


Or tht wound; 
Change the sense, preserve the sound, 





Yes, ’tis love, that name is given, 
Angel’s, to your purest flames ; 
Such a love as merits Heaven, 
Heaven’s divinest image claims. 
Lavura’s ANSWER. 
Soon be thy lyre to winds consign’d, 
r hurl’d beneath the raging deep ; 
For while such strains seduce my mind, 
How shall my heart its purpose keep? 
ty artless lays, which artless seem, 
vith too much fondness I approve; 
Oh, write no more in such a theme, 
Or Laura’s friendship ends in love.’ 

“The question, whether the man concerning whom 
a biographical work is written was ever in love, is 
an important feature in his history, if any light 
can be thrown upon it. Perhaps some readers 
will hold, that the tameness of these verses shew 
that, at all events, when he wrote them, Hume was 
under the impulse of no passion. Very little more 
light can be brought to bear on this subject; and 
what can be obtained, is of a like faint and nega- 
tive cast. He tells us in his ‘ own life,’ ‘ As I 
took a particular pleasure in the company of mo- 
dest women, I had no reason to be displeased with 
the reception I met with from them.’ In his es- 
says he frequently di the passion of love, 
dividing it into its elements about as systematically 
as if he had subjected it to a chemical analysis, 
and laying down rules regarding it as distinctly 
and specifically as if it were a system of logic. 
Nor do the references in his correspondence to any 
individuals of the other sex shew any perceptible 
warmth of sentiment.” 

His mission to Turin followed; and his journal 
of it is a pleasant memorial ; but here we must 
close for the present. 

We need hardly observe, that metaphysics and 
ethics, and all controversial subjects, are eschewed 
by us in this notice. 











TROPICAL AUSTRALIA. 

Enterprise in Tropical Australia. By G. Windsor 
Earl, M.R.A.S., &c. Pp. 177. Madden and 
Malcolm, 

As linguist to the North Australian Expedition, 
and commissioner of crown lands for Port Essing- 
ton, Mr. Earl has enjoyed and enjoys a position to 
stamp intelligence and authenticity on his commu- 
nications. Accordingly, we find this volume wor- 
thy of our best regards: in the first place, as it so 
far sketches what will be hereafter part of the 
early history of Australia; and, more immediate, 
as it lays before us the present condition of impor- 
tant divisions of that continent. On the grand and 
perplexing question of colonisation his conclusions 
are thus stated: 

“ Experience has tended to prove that joint- 
stock companies, however useful they may be in 
carrying out measures for internal improvement, 
produce the greatest mischief and confusion when 
applied to colonisation. The interests of the com- 
pany and those of the settlers are not identical. 
The object of the one is to force out to the colony 
in which its interests lie as many people as pos- 
sible, that they may become purchasers of waste 
lands, on the sale of which the prosperity of the 
company depends ; while the settlers, although they 
may, in the first instance, be gratified by the arrival 
of others, a portion of whose capital they may ex- 
pect to obtain, still the pressure on the field of 
employment induced by the application of an 
‘engine behind’ to the system of emigration, must, 
sooner or later, be severely felt. Then, again, it 
becomes an object with the company to obtain the 
waste lands on the most reasonable terms, with a 
view to a larger amount of profit on the resale to 
immigrants. Ifthe scene of the company’s labours 
be acrown colony, affairs progress smoothly enough 
as far as regards this particular point; but where 
the authority of the company is paramount, and it 
happens also that the aborigines have some know- 
ledge of their rights to the soil, collisions occur which 
render the colony a scene of bloodshed, as well as of 
commercial confusion. So far with regard to the 


‘| colony itself; now let us view the effects of the- 





system on the mother country. Joint-stock coftis 
panies, under ordinary circumstances, have no other 
mode of advertising their projects than by the issue 
of prospectuses, and by paragraphs in the public 
prints; but where colonisation is the object, its 
acknowledged national importance enables the com- 
pany to enlist in its service advocates of a superior 
description,—popular orators who can influence the 
councils of the nation, and talented writers in jour 
nals commanding an extenSive circulation, whose 
combined efforts serve to draw a disproportionate 
amount of attention to the particular colony or 
colonies in which the interests of the company lie; 
to the manifest neglect of others. So powerful 
does this body necessarily become, that an opponent 
of their undertaking, or of the particular principles 
they choose to espouse, is crushed with an extraor- 
dinary degree of facility. Ifa humble and obscure 
individual, his voice is soon smothered; but if he 
be one whose opinions may carry weight, the mat- 
ter is transferred toa higher quarter. He is de- 
nounced in long and eloquent harangues ; hundreds 
of pens are soon at work to point out the enor- 
mity of which he has been guilty; and the public, 
glad of a victim, condemns him at once, unheard, 
and almost undefended. The unhappy delinquent 
may have devoted years to the public service; he 
may have spent that portion of his life which most 
men similarly situated would pass amid the plea- 
surés of society, in smoothing the path of the navi- 
gator in the most boisterous regions of the globe, 
by exploring hidden dangers, and seeking out har- 
bours of refuge ; yet these services count as nothing 
in the balance. They are acknowledged, certainly, 
but then he has dared to oppose the views of a 
powerful body that possesses a strong interest in 
the colony he is sent out to govern, and his cha- 
racter must perish—that is to say, as far as the 
public can aid in destroying it. 

“ This picture may be a frightful one, but I leave 
it to the reader himself to judge whether it is not 
also true. Whilst this reign of terror exists, it 
cannot be expected that the subject of colonisa- 
tion will be fully and fairly discussed. A bona fide 
colonist is at once put down as being interested in 
some particular settlement, and therefore incapable 
of taking enlarged views with regard to ‘systematic 
colonisation ;’ while an observer who may have had 
opportunities of forming an unbiased opinion, is 
not likely, from the very circumstance of his hav- 
ing no personal interest in the matter, to set him- 
self up as a target for the arrows of the press, 
unless he be the fortunate possessor of a spirit of 
philosophy that enables him to regard with indif- 
ference the approbation of a public that can be so 
easily misled.” 

It is not for us to enter upon a discussion of 
the knotty points entangled in this view; but we 
think it our duty to spread the net out for the due 
consideration of those most concerned in a correct 
solution, and of the government so deeply inter- 
ested in adopting a right system. 

The Port-Essington expedition and settlement 
are, however, the theme of the work; and what is 
most new in it refers to these parts, the Cobourg 
Peninsula, and the northern coasts of Australia— 
the farthest removed from New South Wales, Ade- 
laide, and the Swan River, on the south; as well 
as from Van Diemen’s Land, now succeeding New 
Zealand as an object of public attention. Here it 
is that Australia becomes more closely connected 
with the Indian Archipelago and India; with New 
Guinea, Java, Celebes, Borneo, Sumatra, the Phi- 
lippines, Cochin China, Ceylon, and Madras. It is 
therefore a position of great geographical value ; 
and all.that pertains to its capabilities is of conse~ 
quence to be well understood. 

“ Throughout the Cobourg Peninsula (says the 
author), generally near the sea-shore, are found 
patches of land varying im extent from two or three 
acres to fifty acres and upwards, on which the 
vegetation is perfectly in character with that of the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. These spots 
are covered with a thick jungle, difficult to pene- 
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trate, and the trees are often of an enormous size. 
Among these I have recognised the waringin, or 
banyan-tree of the Indian islands; the kanari (a 
tree producing a nut which yields a kind of sweet 
oil, and under the shade of which the nutmeg-trees 
are planted at Banda), together with many others 
common to the Spice Islands. The shrubs, and 
even the birds that inhabit these patches, are also 
in character with those of the Indian islands; the 
kangaroo, which seeks shelter here from its enemy, 
the native dog, being almost the only peculiarly 
Australian animal that is found in them, and these 
obtain their food in the open grounds. The soil 
is here of the richest description, and I have no 
doubt that it would produce any articles that are 

rown at the Moluccas. I do not think, however, 
that more than a.thousand acres of this land will 
be found in the entire. peninsula. A considerable 
proportion of the timber-trees that cover the face 
of the country are hollowed out in the centre by 
the white ant; and previous to our ascertaining 
that certain descriptions of timber were free from 
its ravages, much labour was thrown away in fell- 
ing trees that proved to be unsound. The timber 
generally answers well for house-building and all 
domestic purposes, but whether it is adapted for 
the construction of ships we had no opportunity of 
judging. Some of the trees found in the jungles 
above mentioned will, I think, prove useful for 
these purposes ; and on the south side of the pen- 
insula, Lieut. Stewart, and others who have pene- 
trated in that direction, found groves of cedar- 
trees, many of which were ten feet in circumfer- 
ence, and thirty feet in length from the root to the 
lower branches. The cypress was also met with, 
together with a tree from which the natives form 
their canoes, the trunks being twelve feet in cir- 
cumference, and from fifty to sixty feet long. The 
timber furnished by these is spoken of by Lieut. 
Stewart in the highest terms, both for its lightness 
and the closeness of the fibre: I suspect that it 
will prove to be either the kanari or the bintangor 
of the Indian islands. 

“ The Macassar trepang-fishers find that the 
timber, generally, is well adapted for repairing 
their prahus, and also for the construction of masts 
and wooden anchors. The latter are made from a 
tough and heavy description of timber that has re- 
ceived the name of iron-wood, and these are so 
highly prized at Macassar, that many are carried 
away by the prahus every year. The bark obtained 
from the roots of the mangkudu (morinda citrifolia), 
which yields a red dye, together with an inferior 
kind of sandal-wood found upon the coast, are also 
exported by the Macassars whenever their prahus 
are not too deeply laden with trepang; and these, 
as far as I have been able to discover, are at pre- 
sent the only vegetable productions of the coast 
that constitute articles of commerce. 

“‘The various grasses closely resemble those of 
New South Wales. They do not cover the surface 
of the ground with their roots, as is the case in the 
meadows of England, but grow in tufts or tussocks, 
the arrangement being very similar to that of the 
tufts of hair in a shoe-brush. During the rainy 
season the grass shoots up with great rapidity, the 
seed-stems of some of the larger kinds attaining a 
height of from six to eight feet. The men of the 
garrison were employed for a few days during each 
year in making hay on certain spots at the back of 
the settlement that had been previously cleared of 
branches of trees, and other obstructions to the 
scythe. The produce furnished an abundant sup- 
ply of nutritious food for the working cattle during 
‘the dry season, and but for this precaution it would 
‘have been necessary, during two or three months 
of the year, to have sent them every day to the 
meadows, which lie inland from the settlement at 
the distance of about a mile. Towards the middle 
of the dry season the grass becomes yellow and 
withered, and were it not for the forest-trees scat- 
tered over its surface, the country would have the 
appearance of a field of standing corn. The grass 


move such an obstacle to their inland excursions ; 
but no sooner has the fire passed over the ground, 
than the young sprouts begin to shoot out from the 
roots, proving most delicate food for the cattle and 
horses. es 

‘“ As may naturally be expected under these cir- 
cumstances, the country teems with animal life. 
The smaller kinds of kangaroo herd in the valleys 
where the grass is high and thick, and are particu- 
larly numerous where there happens to be a patch 
of Indian jungle in the close vicinity. The large 
or forest kangaroo is found only on the hills, where 
the country is more open: they run strong and well, 
but proved no match in point of speed to the breed 
of dogs we had introduced. Wild dogs, similar to 
those of New South Wales, are often met with; 
indeed, sometimes prove very troublesome by prey- 
ing upon the kids, young pigs, and poultry. Little 
grey flying-squirre!s flit about the trees, and ani- 
mals ealled bandicoats (but for what reason I do 
not know), with long noses like those of the shrew- 
mouse, burrow underground like rabbits. Emus 
are occasionally to be met with in the inland parts 
of the peninsula; and the native companion, a gi- 
gantic crane, may be often seen stalking about amid 
the grass on the borders of the lagoons, or flying 
high overhead with their long legs stuck out straight 
behind them. Pelicans take up their abode on the 
sandy islands, occasionally hovering over the settle- 
ment as they pass to and fro; and another and even 
more gigantic bird has been seen in the air, but 
concerning which we have as yet learned no parti- 
culars. The jungle-fowl, a blackish brown bird, 
tesembling a guinea-fowl in size and appearance, 
inhabits the patches of jungle, where it scratches 
for food amid the decaying vegetation, and makes 
enormous nests, like heaps of garden rubbish, in 
which it deposits its eggs to be hatched by the 
heat engendered by the vegetable matter as it be- 
comes decomposed. Another gallinaceous bird, the 
omen a scraggy creature, rather a libel upon its 

nglish namesake, feeds in the swamps, and is a 
sluggish, stupid’ groveller. When put up, it takes 
to the first tree, and it is scarecly possible to in- 
duce it to take flight again, even by firing one bar- 
rel to scare it. The only birds that rise well are 
the quail, partridge, and bronze-winged pigeon; 
and as these feed on the uplands, where the 
country is open, they afford unexceptionable sport 
to those who delight in such amusements. 

“ Ducks and teal are found in the lakes at all 
times of the year, but it is only towards the end of 
the dry season that they appear in large flocks. 
Whence they come we have not been able to dis- 
cover. During several months of the year, large 
flights of the whistling duck were in the habit of 
passing over the settlement in rapid succession 
during the early part of the night; and from the 
direction in which they came, we at first suspected 
that they arrived from the Indian -islands; but I 
know no country in that quarter that is likely to 
furnish such an abundance of water-fowl; and the 
probability is, that the same flocks passed over 
every evening. Perhaps they roosted during the 
day in the mangroves at the head of Trepang Bay, 
and passed the settlement on their way to their 
feeding-ground, the lakes in the south-east part of 
the peninsula. Flights of geese, some’ entirely 
black, others of a grey colour, also favoured us 
with their presence during certain seasons, taking 
up their abode about the lagoons and marshes. 
The settlement did not seem to lie in the route of 
their migrations, for it was only occasionally that a 
wandering flock came near us. Their appearance 
was always attended with a stir in the settlement, 
for it almost invariably happened that when the 
houses caught their view, they gave two or three 
whirls around and then perched upon the trees, 
where, after a great deal of floundering, they would 
at length establish themselves, and sit gazing 
around with stupid wonderment. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, that they generally paid dearly for 
the gratification of their curiosity. The black 





is now burnt off by the natives, who are glad to re- 


was going forward, and a flock would often be seen 
sitting on some bare and withered tree, holding a 
noisy confabulation, which was generally cut short 
by one or more of their number being tumbled head 
over heels by some lover of field-sports. But the 
most singular phenomena that occurred in con. 
nexion with birds were irruptions of large hawks, 
which took place on two occasions, the interval 
that elapsed between their visits being about three 
years. At*these times not only the settlement jt. 
self, but the woods for some distance around, abso. 
lutely swarmed with them for days together. Their 
numbers must, ind have a d to many 
thousands. The havoc made amongst them was 
immense, for it was thought, and perhaps not with- 
out reason, that they had a design upon the poul- 
try. That they were ravenously hungry we had 
abundant proof, for a dead buffalo that fell in theit 
way was eaten up in a very short time. A scarcit 

of food in the interior had probably led to their 
migration. 

“ The waters of the harbour were even more re. 
plete with life than the land and the air. Shoals 
of small fry congregated near the shore, and occa. 
sionally a small party of swift and handsome car. 
valho dashed in amongst them, their white bellies 
glancing in the sun as they turned about and sprang 
out of the water after their prey, which was scat. 
tered in every direction. Porpoises were almost 
constantly rolling about, blowing vapour from their 
nostrils, and occasionally an immense flatfish sprang 
high in the air to fall upon the surface of the water 
with a noise resembling the report of ordnance, 
and which could be heard on a calm day at a great 
distance. Sea-turtle were occasionally found feed- 
ing on the shoals of the inner harbour, but their 
chief places of resort are the sandy beaches of the 
sea-shore, where, especially during the season in 
which they deposit their eggs, they congregate in 
great numbers. . The green turtle, the loggerhead, 
and the hawksbill turtle, which last furnishes the 
tortoiseshell of commerce, prove the most nume- 
rous; but other varieties are found, with whose 
distinctive appellations I am not acquainted. The 
natives, who look upon the turtle as being the 
greatest delicacy that their country affords, wage 
constant war with them, and are very expert at 
taking them with the harpoon. The carvalho, a 
fish of very delicate flavour, afforded the most con- 
stant supply for the table, as it was exceedingly 
abundant, and took the hook with great boldness. 
Mullet were also numerous; but these could only 
be taken with the seine net, which, from the num- 
ber of hands required to draw it, could only occa- 
sionally be used. Some of the rocky patches of 
the outer harbour abounded with a fish, with large 
scales, that was named the ‘salmon,’ many of which 
attained a size equal to that of the cod-fish. This 
also proved an exceedingly: bold-biting fish, and 
from its delicate flavour was much sought after at 
times. The snapper, perhaps the most numerous 
of all fish on the southern coasts of Australia, is 
only found in the open sea, and not, I think, in 
any great abundance: i d, it delights most in 
seas with sandy bottoms, and the few specimens I 
met with had by no means the clear and clean ap- 
pearance of those to the south. 

“ But of all the marine productions, the trepang, 
or sea-slug, from its constituting a valuable article 
of commerce, is most deserving of notice. In 
point of size and appearance it resembles a prickly 
cucumber, except that the colour is 4 whitish 
brown. I here allude to the most common - 
scription; for there are several varieties, one 0 
which is perfectly black. The trepang is found in 
all the sheltered harbours, where it gropes about 
the bottom, and feeds upon weeds and molluscs. 
It is taken at low-water, upon the shoals or mud- 
banks, over which the fishermen wade knee-deep 
in water, dragging their boats after them; 4 
when the feet come in contact with a slug, It '§ 
picked up and thrown into the boat. They occa 
sionally search in deeper water, when the fishermen 














cockatoo also displayed a similar desire to see what 
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darts, provided with long bamboo handles. . The 
rocess of curing is very simple. The slug, on 
being taken from the boat, is simmered over a fire 
in an iron cauldron for about half an hour; after 
which it is thrown out upon the ground, and the 
operation of opening commences, this being effected 
by a longitudinal cut along the back with a sharp 
knife. It is then again placed in the cauldron 
and boiled in salt water, with which a quantity of 
the bark of the mangrove has been mixed for about 
three hours, when the outer skin will begin to peel 
of, It is now sufficiently boiled; and after the 
water has been drained off, the slugs are arranged 
in the drying-houses (small huts covered with 
mats), upon frames of split bamboo, spread out 
immediately under the roof. Each slug is care- 
fully placed with the part that has been cut open 
facing downwards, and a fire is made underneath, 
the smoke of which soon dries the trepang suf- 
ficiently to permit its being packed in bags or 
baskets for exportation. The entire process is a 
very simple operation, and the utensils required 
are far from being costly. 

“ It is difficult to form an estimate as to the 

amount of trepang annually exported from the 
coast. From thirty to forty prahus, varying from 
twenty to seventy tons burden, are employed in 
the fishery, the crews amounting to about 1200 
men, They receive no wages, but are entitled to 
a certain portion of the profits of the voyage, the 
system being somewhat similar to that adopted in 
our whale-ships. The provisions and stores re- 
quired for the voyage are advanced by Chinese or 
Dutch merchants at Macassar, who thus acquire a 
right to the entire proceeds at a certain price which 
has previously been fixed upon, and which is inva- 
riably much below the current value. Taking the 
average amount of trepang obtained by each prahu 
at twenty tons, this will give 600 tons as the quan- 
tity annually exported from the coast. The value 
at Macassar is seventy rupees, or somewhat less 
than 7/. sterling, for the picul of 133 lbs. avoir- 
dupois. The price to the consumer in China is 
enhanced to the amount of about one-third. The 
value of this commodity as an article of export to 
China has long been known to the people of New 
South Wales, and small vessels have been from 
time to time sent out from Sydney to collect tre- 
pang on the northern coasts, but the success met 
with appears not to have been sufficiently great to 
afford much encouragement: indeed, it is an em- 
ployment for which European seamen are by no 
means well adapted. 

“ The oyster-beds which line the shores of the 

harbour afford a never-failing supply of food to 
the natives when they cannot obtain any of a better 
quality, There are two descriptions of ground- 
oysters, the common and the pearl-oyster; and a 
third kind, the best flavoured of the whole, is 
found adhering in masses to the roots of the man- 
gtove-trees, which are often so completely covered 
that the substance to which they cling cannot be 
perceived.” 
__ This general description will afford a perfect 
idea of the work. Sheep do not thrive in this tro- 
pical region, and wool must therefore be left to 
New South Wales, &c., where it is becoming so 
large and successful a manufacture and export in 
Ns original form. Yams and sweet potatoes im- 
proved, the common potato from Celebes failed, 
onions failed, wheat is not suited to the climate, 
the sugar-cane flourishes, coffee a failure, and cot- 
ton, on the contrary, a promising cultivation. 

With this brief commercial summary we com- 
mend the volume as a useful one to all who are 
interested in the mighty changes now effecting in 
the Eastern seas; for much information relating 
po we would refer to our review of Captain 

eppel’s Borneo in all the Nos. of last month’s 
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CENTO.—POETRY. 
Palestrina; a Metrical Romance. By R. M. Heron, 
Esq. 8vo, pp. 141. Longmans. 
In the irregular metre of Sir Walter Scott, the 
author has here embodied his impressions of Italy 
on a visit eighteen months ago to that land of 
song. A series of distinct tales illustrates his feel- 
ings and exercises his descriptive powers ; the for- 
mer partaking more of gentle sentiment than 
power, and the latter more of versification than 
poetry. We will only copy the sketch of an Italian 
harvest, in the searching and fatal heat of the sun, 
as the best brief example we can find of the style: 
« The steel flashed brightly, while the store 
Of ripened wealth each furrow bore 
Was heaped; but shall its sheaves repay 
The deadly labour of that day ? 
Though wafted on the thickening air, 
A merry strain a moment rung, 
Then died—he deemed no bosom there 
Could feel the theme so gaily sung. 
Some bared their bodies to the sun, 
And madly thus his fires would shun ; 
And some will rush into the brook 
To cool their lips—nor will it hush 
The sleepless fever of the breast; 
For when the sunset shall have spread 
The pestilential vapour dread, 
They seek their weary limbs to rest, 
And grasp the earth, where fumes will burst 
To choke their breath, and mock their thirst ; 
Nor half that hardy band shall tread 
Those mountains where their hearts were bred, 
But, gazing with a wistful eye, 
Their Sabine home* in death descry, 
And wish its freshening gale were nigh!” 


The Raven, and other Poems. By Edgar A. Poe. 
Pp. 91. Wiley and Putnam. 

Tue genius of Edgar Poe, such as it is, had its full 

exposition and place assigned to it in the Literary 

Gazette of 3lst January. Upon that critique we 

were favoured with the following letter : 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Srr,—Having just read a review of Edgar Poe’s Ro- 
mances in the Lilerary Gazette of January, p. 101, allow 
me to advert to a curious misconception, in a scientific 
point of view, which the author has fallen into. In de- 
scribing his whirling in the Maelstroom, he says: ‘On 
looking out when half-way down, the boat appeared 
hanging, as if by magic, upon the interior surface of a fun- 
nel of vast circumference and prodigious depth,” &e. .. . 
“My gaze fell instinctively downwards. .. . The smack 
hung on the inclined surface of the pool, which sloped at an 
angle of more than forty-five degrees; so that we seemed 
to be lying on our beam-ends,” &c. 

Now, with all deference, I would submit: lst. That our 
only notions of up and down are derived from the direction 
of gravity; when, therefore, the direction of gravity is 
changed by centrifugal force, that direction will still ap- 
pear to be down, 2d. That our only sense of motion is re- 
lative ; when, therefore, all that is visible is rotating along 
with ourselves, we shall have no sense of motion; and in 
few cases do we ever ourselves appear to be the moving 
objects (witness the case of railway travelling). The only 
apparent motion will be the slight difference of motion be- 
tween the various objects and ourselves. 

Whence it appears, that the gentleman in the predica- 
ment deseri would, on looking about him, see a vast 
funnel of water apparently /aid on its side, with its lower 
side horizontal, at which lower part his boat would 
always appear to be lying; the heavens appearing at one 
end horizontally, and apparently rotating; while the 
chaotic abyss and foam would be at the opposite end; the 
waters appearing (full of local currents, no doubt) stretch- 
ing in a miraculous archway or tunnel, almost motionless, 
about and over the boat, and apparently supported by 
nothing ; and objects nearer the entrance would appear 
to rotate vertically in a slowly retrograde direction ; while 
objects would appear to have an opposite rotation, more 
and more rapid, towards the misty tumultuous end; the 
real velocity of the whole being unperceived, except by 
the contrary apparent rotation of st teasers. This would 
indeed be a wondrous spectacle, though scarcely sufficing 
to induce a personal experiment by your humble servant, 

WILLIAM PeEtriz, 

If such objections can justly be raised against 
his prose, we fear we must allow that some of his 
poetry is not less wild; or, in other words, that 
there is not so much method in his furor as could 
be desired by readers not inflamed and carried 
away by his vague thoughts and diction. It is 
true the author himself says of them: 

“In defence of my own taste, nevertheless, it is 
incumbent upon me to say, that I think nothing 
in this volume of much value to the public, or very 
creditable to myself. Events not to be controlled 


The 
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have prevented me from making, at any time, any 
serious effort in what, under happier circumstances, 
would have been the field of my choice. With 
me poetry has been not a purpose, but a passion ; 
and the passions should be held in reverence: they 
must not, they cannot at will be excited with an 
eye to the paltry compensations, or the more pal- 
try commendations, of mankind.” . 

This is the Ercles vein, and we have no dis- 
position to quarrel with it. If Mr. Poe published 
to please only himself, he has a perfect right to be 
his own critic, and to despise all others. We shall 
merely ofer an example and an opinion or two. 
From “ The Sleeper” we take the annexed, as a 
specimen of bad taste and exaggeration : 

“ My love, she sleeps! Oh, may her sleep, 
As it is lasting, so be deep! 
Soft may the worms about her creep! 
Far in the forest, dim and old, 
For her may some tall vault unfold— 
Some vault that oft hath flung its black 
And winged pannels fluttering back, 
Triumphant, o’er the crested palls 
Of her grand family funerals— 
Some sepulchre, remote, alone, 
Against whose portal she hath thrown, 
In childhood, many an idle stone— 
Some tomb from out whose sounding door 
She ne’er shall force an echo more, 
we to think, poor child of sin! 
It was the dead who groaned within.”’ 


Here is another sample of the morbid : 


** The Conqueror Worm. 
Lo! ’tis a gala night 
Within the lonesome latter years! 
An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 
In veils, and Seowned in tears, 
Sit in a theatre, to see 
A play of hopes and fears, 
While the orchestra breathes fitfully 
The music of the spheres. 
Mimes, in the form of God on high, 
Mutter and mumble low, 
And hither and thither fly— 
Mere puppets they, who come and go 
At bidding of vast formless things 
That shift the scenery to and fro, 
Flapping from out their Condor wings 
Invisible woe! 
That motley drama—oh, be sure 
It shall not be forgot! 
With its phantom chased for evermore 
By a crowd that seize it not, 
Through a circle that ever returneth in 
To the self-same spot, 
And much of madness, and more of sin, 
And horror the soul of the plot. 
But see, amid the mimic rout 
A crawling shape intrude! 
A blood-red thing that writhes from out 
The scenic solitude! 
It writhes! it writhes! with mortal pangs 
he mimes become its food, 
And the angels sob at vermin fangs 
In human gore imbued. 
Out—out are the lights—out all! 
And over each quivering form 
The curtain, a funeral-pall, 
Comes down with the rush of a storm, 
And the angels, all pallid and wan, 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy, ‘ Man,’ 
And its hero the Conqueror Worm.” 

Scenes from Politian, an unpublished drama, 
lead to some compositions of youthful days; but 
we do not meet with aught to tempt us to farther 
extract. 

The volume is dedicated to Elizabeth Barrett 
Barrett, whose style, as well as Tennyson’s, seems to 
have considerable influence on Mr. Poe. The two 
volumes of that lady* lie before us, evidences of her 
powers, who said of poetry that it had been as se- 
rious a thing as life itself to her: the consequence 
of which feeling is the high elevated tone of 
her compositions, whose devoted earnestness is 
only slightly affected by somewhat of the masculine 
and pedantic. Her lofty aspirations tend to this 
result, the use of strange language and the strange 
application of words, as if they had any meaning 
she wished, and not their common acceptation. 
Daring, and almost able enough to bend the bow of 
Milton; as when she tells us, when Adam and 
Eve flee into the wilderness, “there is a sound 








® Published by Mr, Moxon in 1844, 
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throrgh the silence, as of the falling tears of an 
angel!’ and this, with the deep religious rever- 
ence, renders it easy to conceive how her writings 
should affect the imaginative mind of the American 
author. In some points it might have been better 
had he studied her more closely. 


Barnard: a Modern Romance. Pp. 39. London, 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Tue effusion of seventeen years of age, stolen 

from commerce, and, we are told, from sleep; and 

dated Manchester. It isan attempt of which the 

first twenty lines will shew the nature, Nine 

years hence we may hope for better things. 


“ As that blest orb that shines by day, 

To glad us with his fervent light, 
And lends the moon at eve his ray, 

To guide us through the cheerless night, 
Where’er his glorious beams do shine, 
All, all is lovely—all divine : 

But let him but withdraw his light, 

And ocean wakes his furious roar, 

And whirlwinds hurl, with fearful might, 

The foaming billows to the shore. 

E’en so is Beauty : where she dwells 

Pleasure progresses, crimes decrease, 
No fiery madness vainly swells, 

But man is tamed, and all is peace. 
Where she is not, there is a dearth, 

More dead than those that vex the earth; 
A dearth of all that’s pure and bright, 

As angels from the realms of light: 
There is a burning thirst for blood— 
Mankind is savage, fierce, and rude.” 


The Poetical Works of Beattie and Collins. With 
Memoirs by J. Miller. Pp. 311. D. Bogue. 

A HANDSOME and acceptable volume of two of our 

sweetest minor poets, and embellished with beau- 

tiful designs by Absolon, engraved by S. Williams. 





FAIRY AND GHOST LORE. 

On the Ignis Fatuus, or Will-o’-the-Wisp, and the 
Fairies. By Jabez Allies, Esq., F.S.A. Pp. 47. 
London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Worces- 
ter, Deighton. 

Tuts brochure is itself an ignis fatuus, flickering 

about, in the midst of a sort of misty confusion, 

before our eyes, dancing us after its broad flashes 
and local lights, and whilst it adheres to ghosts and 
fairies, generally preserves their fast-fading traces 
in the county of Worcester, with a minuteness 
worthy of an imaginative apostle of the legendary 
faith. Young England, which has so soon broken 
up and vanished, like one of Mr. Allies’ visions, 
could not have taken up the cause of ancient cus- 
toms with greater zeal than he has adopted the old 
stories of supernatural beings and sprites. They 
are so vouched that every reader must allow he has 
made the Worster appear the Better reason, and that 
they must be sceptics indeed who, after this, deny 
the existence of any form of goblin, witch, fetch, kel- 
py, elf,imp, fiend, brownie, dobby, patch, or appari- 
tion. Why, our author has given us the names of 
hundreds of places derived from them and their 
favourite haunts. The country is covered with 
memorials of them, and you might as well doubt 
that there are such spots as Hob-moor, Hob-croft, 

Hob-mill, Hoblets, Obden, Cob-dock-hill, Puck- 

Jane, Pug’s-hole, Tuck-mill-piece, Pucklins, Pokil, 

Pouk-Lane, Carrig-a-Pouka, Tibbay, the Devil’s- 

pig-trough, Grimell, Ellbatch, Doderhill, and 

Jack’s-stile, now spread over the land, as that the 

originals after whom they were so called flourished 

in these and a thousand other localities! ! 

Having thus demonstrated the once universally 
acknowledged fact, established also by the burning 
and drowning of witches, under sentence of the 
wisest judges for centuries, and the loss of 
many 2 life and limb by nightly wanderers, misled 
by the mischievous revellers, as well as other 
equally satisfactory proofs, we proceed to lay before 
our readers some of the most curious of Mr. Allies’ 
revelations; premising, however, that though we 
pen these remarks in a jocular tone, we do attach 
much interest to such traditionary tales, as throw- 
ing light upon the character, opinions, and circum- 
stances, of elder times. 

” Mr. A. begins; ‘As there are in and near Wor- 





cestershire a great many fields and other places of 
the names of ‘ Hoberdy,’ ‘ Hob,’ ‘ Puck,’ ‘ Jack,’ 
and ‘ Will,’ I have therefore endeavoured in this 
treatise not only to trace much interesting matter 
relative to these and other vestiges of our fairy 
mythology, but also relative to the ignis fatuus, 
which is the probable source from whence such 
mythology sprang.” 

This is perhaps assuming too wide a latitude, if 
it be meant that the ignis fatuus is the fountain-head 
of all this variety of superstition ; for much of it is 
to be found especially where, from the nature of the 
soil, the Will-o’-the-Wisp could never have been 
seen; where our author has observed, it may have 
led to a myth of its own, in which ‘ Hoberdy’s lan- 
tern,” “ Hobany’s lantern,” ‘‘ Hob and his lantern,” 
“ Jack - o’- Lantern,” and “ Will- o’-the- Wisp,” 
figure at large as they ought. “There isa custom 
very common in Cheshire, called Old Hob; it 
consists of a man carrying a horse’s head, covered 
with a sheet, to frighten people. This frolic is 
usual between All Souls’ Day and Christmas ;” 
and ‘formerly there was a practice observed in 
Kent of ‘ Hodening,’ or carrying a horse’s head in 
procession at Christmas Eve.”” On which Mr. A. 
observes, this word is most probably a corruption 
of the. Worcestershire ‘‘Hobening.” But there is 
no light in the horse’s head so covered and so 
carried, either in Cheshire or Kent, and the infer- 
ence therefore is, that the custom is derived from a 
different source, rather than from the ignis fatuus. 
But let Mr. A. speak for his hypothesis, 

“The words hoberdy, hobany, and hob, most 
probably, like the word hobby, are all derived from 
the Gothic word ‘hoppe,’* which signifies a horse ; 
for we find that in various legends relative to 
sprites, &c., fiend-horses form a prominent part; 
and as the movements of the ignes fatui resemble 
in a measure the cantering motion of a horse,+ 
that may have been the reason why the names in 
question were given to these interesting meteors :} 
and here we appear to have the true meaning of 
the word hobgoblin, that is, a fiend- horse.” 

Has not Hop-o’-my-Thumb something to do 
with this hoppe?§ But we leave the Hobbies, which 
seem to be what Sterne has denominated a little 
hobbyhorsical, for the Dobbies, of whom the author 
tells us: 

“The name of this species of fairies, most pro- 
bably, like the words hobby and hob, is derived 
from the above-mentioned Gothic word ‘hoppe ;’ 
for the word ‘ dobbin,’ to this day, is a provincial 
satirical term for an old horse. The following 
account of the Dobbies is given in a list of ancient 
words at present used in the mountainous districts 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, as set forth in 
the ‘Archeologia,’ vol. xvii. p. 144:—*‘ Dobbies, 
demons attached to particular houses or farms. 
The ideas respecting them are the same as are 
held in Scotland with respect to Brownies. Though 
naturally lazy, they are said to make, in case of 
trouble and difficulty, incredible exertions for the 
advantage of the family, as to stack all the hay, or 
house the whole crop of corn, in one night. The 
farmers’ horses are left to rest, and stags, or other 
wild animals, are supposed to fulfil the orders of 
the demon. Some of the Dobbies are contented 
to stay in outhouses with the cattle, but others 
will only dwell among human beings. The latter 
are thought to be fond of heat; but when the 
hearth cools, it is said, they frisk and racket about 
the house, greatly disturbing the inmates. If the 





***And hence the words hobby-horse and hobble. 
Horsemen who were stationed in particular places to give 
notice of the approach of an enemy in the day-time 
were anciently called ‘hobelers.’” See Arch@ologia, vol. i. 


+ “A hobbling or awkward-gaited country lad is called 
a hoberdyhoy.”’ 

+ “‘It is said that the merciless wreckers on the coasts of 
Cornwall and Devon do sometimes, in dark windy nights, 
attach a lantern to a lame horse, and then lead ong 
the coast, in order that some ing vessel might mistake 


the undulating light of pyar for that of another 
vessel, and thereby be decoyed on shore and wrecked,” 
§ ‘ Hobin’ is a pacing horse—French, j 





‘family should move, with the expectation of fing. 
ing a more peaceable mansion, their hopes woul 
be frustrated ; for we are informed that the Dobby, 
being attached to the persons, not to the place, 
would remove also, and commence his revels jg 
the new habitation. The Dobbies residing in lone 
granges or barns, and near antiquated towers 
bridges, &c., have a character imparted to then 
different from that of the house-demons, Be. 
nighted travellers are thought to be much endan. 
gered by passing their haunts ; for, as grave legends 
assure us, an angry sprite will sometimes jump 
behind a horseman, and compress him so tightly 
that he either perishes before he can reach his 
home, or falls into some lingering and direfy) 
malady.’ ”’ 

Now the Dobbies being themselves (if we uy. 
derstand the matter rightly) either old horses op 
their likenesses, it is rather outré that they should 
jump on the real horses behind the devoted tr. 
veller. The action is not appropriate ; and we dis. 
mount from this class of Cobs,* and even start over 
Knops, Pucks or Poakes (provincially), Jacks, 
and Wills, till at page 18 we come to, what is newer 
to us, Pinket : 

“ The ignis faluus is called Pinket in the parish 
of Badsey. This name, perhaps, is derived frow 
the Dutch word ‘ pinken,’ which means to wink 
with the eyes, and alludes probably to the twink. 
ling motion of the meteors in question. A fairy of 
the name of Pinck was one of the waiting-maids 
of Queen Mab. There are places called Pink's 
Field and Pink’s Meadow in Dymock, in the 
county of Gloucester; and Pinxton parish, in the 
counties of Derby and Nottingham.” 

Tom Thumb, Pach, Grim, Sib, Tib, Lull, Dryp, 
Trip, Pin, and Win, are pleasantly disposed of; 
and fairy rings are described and variously a- 
counted for, naturally, supernaturally, and philo- 
sophically. The next notice is not familiar, viz 
The Seven Whistlers.’’ 

‘* Whether these were fairies, or wizards, or 
fates, I cannot pretend to say; but I have been 
informed by Mr. John Presdee, late of Alfrick and 
now of Worcester, that the country people used to 
talk a good deal about the ‘Seven Whistlers’ when 
he was a boy, and that he frequently heard his late 
grandfather, John Presdee, who lived at Cuckold’s 
Knoll, in Suckley, say that he oftentimes, at night, 
when he happened to be upon the hill by his 
house, heard six out of the ‘Seven Whistlers’ pass 
over his head, but that no more than six of them 
were ever heard by him or by any one else to 
whistle ¢ at one time; and that should the seven 
whistle together, the world would be at an end} 
This is a very remarkable legend, and it is strange 
that such a fancy should have been credited down 
to nearly this our time. It probably took its rise 
either from the occasional peculiar whistling of the 
wind§, or from flights of wild fowl, such as piovers, 
widgeons, or teal, which do sometimes fly at night 
and make a rather singular whistling noise. If 
however, the legend was based upon such natural 
causes, yet it became most strangely mystified.” 

The “ Devil’s Dream,’’ the next on the page, We 





* “ It is stated (says Mr. A.) in Gough’s ‘Camden,’ vol. 
iii, page 88, that at Ross, in Herefordshire, there ‘1s 4 
cross called Cob’s Cross, i. e. Corpus Christi, and a Jane 
of the same name.’ But surely this derivation cannot | 
correct ;” and “‘‘ hob-nail’ most probably is a corruption 0 
‘cob-nail.’ There is a piece of land called ‘ Hob-Irons' in 
King’s Norton. The hob or cob-iron is a kind of dog or 
horse standing upon three feet (two before and one or 
hind), with a round knob for the head: they are placec 
on each side of the hearth in the kitchens of old farm: 
houses to lay the wood upon, and also the spit, and serve 
instead of a grate.” “ee 

+ “There is a little hill in Ireland which is calle 
* Knock-na-feadalea,’ which Neilson says literally means 
the ‘ Whistling Hill;’ and that the place got this — 
from reports that the music of the fairies had been 0 ; 
heard to proceed from it. See Thoms’s Lays and Legen 
of Ireland, page 51.” ¥ “4 
" “T have also heard a similar account from others. 

? “* Like the darkened moon he (Crugal’s gut 
tired, in the midst of the whistling blast.”—Ossian, ina i 

k ii, * Often are the steps of the dead in the 





al, boo 
Sadying blasts,'—Ossian, Temora, book vii. 
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have no inclination to meddle with or interpret ; 
put the ‘* Mysterious Black Cat’’ has electric at- 
tractions for us, and will, we trust, have the same 
for our readers. 

“The late John Spooner, Esq., of Hopton Court, 
in Leigh, kept a pack of hounds, and Mr. John 
Presdee has informed me that he frequently used 
to follow them, and that whenever they passed 
through a certain field in Leigh Sinton, called 
the ‘Oak and Crab Tree,’ the hounds used, he 
might say invariably, to run full cry after some- 
thing which nobody could see, and they never 
ceased the pursuit until they arrived at a certain 
cottage, situated about a mile and a half off, at 
Crumpal (otherwise Crumpen or Crumpton) Hill 
in Cradley, which was inhabited by an old woman 
of the name of Cofield, and then they used to re- 
turn back again. He also added, that Mr. Spooner 
at such times used to say, ‘ Ah, they are gone after 
that old witch, Dame Cofield ;’ and upon one occa- 
sion, about forty years ago, when he (Mr. Presdee) 
was with the hounds, Mr. Spooner, before they 
entered the field in question, sent his huntsman, 
James Bayliss, to watch by the cottage, and see 
whether he could unravel the mystery; when lo! 
he had not long been there before the hounds 
came full ery over hedge and ditch, as straight as 
an arrow towards the cottage; and upon their 
leaping into the garden, he saw just before them 
either a black cat or a witch in that shape, which 
bounded from the hounds first upon a shed, and 
then bang through a hole in the window of the old 

woman’s bedroom. Now there is something very 

strange in this account; for although it possibly 
might have been a real cat that from time to time 
led the hounds such a dance, yet, taking the nar- 
rative as it is, there are difficulties in the way of 
such a supposition. First, because Mr. Presdee 
says that the persons who accompanied the hounds 
never saw what they pursued,. neither did the 
huntsman, except in the instance above stated ; 

and, secondly, it wes not natural for such a 
timorous animal as a cat to venture so often toa 
certain spot so far from home, and thereby expose 
herself to such repeated dangers. There may have 
been some facts in the case which were never dis- 
covered, and we cannot but believe that the cause 
was a natural one, although at that time it was so 
generally attributed to witchcraft; for Mr. Pres- 
dee says it was a common saying in the neighbour- 
hood, that the hounds had only to go into the Oak 
and Crab Tree ground, and they would be sure to 
have a run after old Dame Cofield.” 

To suppose that these phenomena could be ac- 
counted for by the trick of a red herring or any 
other trail, we hold to be monstrous! It was well 
for Dame Cofield that she did not live in the age 
of the Witch-finders, who, once upon their trail, 
Were not to be deceived by any subterfuge. Fire 
and water alone could negative their keen scent of 
the unholy broomstick-riders. Spunkies and kel- 
pies need not lead us into farther scrapes ; and we 
accordingly bid Adieu to Mr. Allies, praying that 
in these more enlightened times he may be kept 
from plunging after any ignis fatuus, or meeting 
pes ghost, warlock, hobgoblin, or demon, in the 








MAHOMETAN LEGENDS. 
[Second notice : conclusion.] 


Wz Tesume, without remark, the thread of Solo- 
men's title to Mahometan glorification. 

‘Solomon is a mighty prophet,’ said she (Queen 
Balkis) to the viziers who surrounded her, and had 
listened to the narrative of the ambassadors: ‘ the 
pe plan I can adopt, is to journey to him with the 
— of my army, in order to ascertain what he 

emands of us.’ She then commanded the neces- 
‘ary preparatious for the journey to be made; and 
4 her departure she locked up her throne, 
which she left with the greatest reluctance, in a 
which it was impossible to reach without first 
stepping through six other closed halls: and all 





the seven halls were in the innermost of the seven 
closed apartments of which the palace, guarded by 
her most faithful servants, consisted. When Queen 
Balkis, attended by her twelve thousand captains, 
each of whom commanded several thousand men, 
had come within a parasang of Solomon’s encamp- 
ment, he said to his hosts, ‘ Which of you will bring 
me the throne of Queen Balkis before she come to 
me as a believer, that I may rightfully appropriate 
this curious piece of art while yet in the possession 
ofan infidel?’ Hereupon a misshapen demon (who 
was as large as a mountain) said, ‘ I will bring it 
to thee before noon, ere thou dismiss thy council. 
Iam not wanting in power for the achievement, 
and thou mayest entrust me with the throne with- 
out any apprehension.’ But Solomon had not so 
much time left, for he already perceived at a dis- 
tance the clouds of dust raised by the army of Saba. 
‘ Then,’ said his vizier, Assaf, the son of Burahja, 
who, by reason of his acquaintance with the holy 
names of Allah, found nothing too difficult, ‘ raise 
thy eyes towards heaven, and before thou shalt be 
able to cast them down again to the earth, the 
throne of the queen of Saba shall stand here before 
thee.’ Solomon gazed heavenward, and Assaf called 
Allah by his holiest name, praying that he might 
send him the throne of Balkis. Then, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the throne rolled through the 
bowels of the earth until it came to the throne of 
Solomon, and rose up through the opening ground, 
whereupon Solomon exclaimed, ‘ How great is the 
goodness of Allah! this was assuredly intended as 
a trial whether I should be grateful to him or not ; 
but whosoever acknowledgeth the goodness of Allah, 
does it to himself; and whoever denieth it, does no 
less so. Allah has no need of human gratitude!’ 


After having admired the throne, he said to one of 
his servants, ‘ Make some change on it, and let us 
see whether Balkis will recognise it again.’ 


The 
servants took several parts of the throne to pieces, 
and replaced them differently. But when Balkis was 
asked whether her throne was like it, she replied, 
‘It seems as if it were the same.’ This and other 
replies of the queen convinced Solomon of her su- 
perior understanding, for she had undoubtedly re- 
cognised her throne; but her answer was so equi- 
vocal, that it did not sound either reproachful or 
suspicious. But before he would enter into more 
intimate relations with her, he desired to clear up 
a certain point respecting her, and to see whether 
she actually had cloven feet, as several of his de- 
mons would have him to believe; or whether they 
had only invented the defect from fear lest he 
might marry her, and beget children, who, as de- 
scendants of the genii, would be even more mighty 
than himself. He therefore caused her to be con- 
ducted through a hall, whose floor was of crystal, and 
under which water, tenanted by every variety of 
fish, was flowing. Balkis, who had never seen a 
crystal floor, supposed that there was water to be 
passed through, and therefore raised her robe 
slightly, when the king discovered, to his great 
joy, a beautifully-shaped female foot. When his 
eye was satisfied, he called to her: *‘ Come hither, 
there is no water here, but only a crystal floor, and 
confess thyself to the faith in one only God.’ Bal- 
kis approached the throne, which stood at the end 
of the hall, and in Solomon’s presence abjured the 
worship of the sun. Solomon then married Balkis, 
but reinstated her as queen of Saba, and spent 
three days in every month with her. * * * 

‘* A few months after the death of the Queen of 
Saba, the Angel of Death appeared unto Solomon 
with six faces: one to the right, and one to the 
left ; one in front, and one behind; one above his 
head, and one below it. The king, who had never 
seen him in this form, was startled, and inquired 
what this sixfold visage signified. ‘ With the 
face to the right,’ replied the Angel of Death, ‘ I 
fetch the souls from the east; with that to the left, 
the souls from the west; with that above, the souls 
of the inhabitants of heaven; with that below, the 
demons from the depths of the earth; with that 
behind, the souls of the people of Madjudj and 





Jadjudj (Gog and Magog); but with that in front, 
those of the faithful, to whom also thy soul be- 
longs.’ ‘ Must, then, even the angels die?’ ‘All 
that lives becomes the prey of death, as soon as 
Israfil shall have blown the trumpet the second 
time. Then I shall put to death even Gabriel and 
Michael, and immediately after that must myself 
die, at the command of Allah. Then God alone 
remains, and exclaims, ‘ Whose is the world?’ but 
there shall not a living creature be left to answer 
him! And forty years must elapse, when Israfil 
shall be re-called to life, that he may blow his 
trumpet a third time, to wake all the dead.’ ‘ And 
who among men shall rise first from the grave ?’ 
‘ Mohamed, the prophet, who shall in later times 
spring from the descendants of Ismail. Israfil 
himself and Gabriel, together with other angels, 
shall come to his grave at Medina, and cry, ‘ Thou 
purest and noblest of souls! return again to thy 
immaculate body, and revive it again.’ Then shall 
he rise from his grave, and shake the dust from 
his head. Gabriel greets him, and points to the 
winged Borak, who stands prepared for him, and 
to a standard and a crown which Allah sends him 
from Paradise. The angel then says to him, ‘Come 
to thy Lord, and mine, thou elect among all crea- 
tures! The gardens of Eden are festively adorned 
for thee; the houris await thee with impatience.’ 
He then lifts him upon Borak, places the heavenly 
standard in his hand, and the crown upon his head, 
and leads him into Paradise. Thereupon the rest 
of mankind shall be called to life. They shall all 
be brought to Palestine, where the great tribunal 
shall be held, and where no other intercession than 
that of Mohamed is accepted. That will be a fear- 
ful day, when every one shall think only of him- 
self, Adam will cry, ‘O Lord, save my soul only! 
I care not for Eve, nor for Abel.’ Noah will ex- 
claim, ‘O Lord, preserve me from hell, and do 
with Ham and Shem as thou pleasest!’ Abraham 
shall say, ‘I pray neither for Ismael nor Isaac, 
but for my own safety only.’ Even Moses shall 
forget his brother Aaron, and Christ his mother, 
so greatly shall they be concerned for themselves. 
None but Mohamed shall implore the mercy of 
God for all the faithful of his people. They that 
are risen will then be conducted over the bridge 
Sirat, which is composed of seven bridges, each of 
which is three thousand years long. This bridge 
is as sharp as a sword, and as fine as a hair. One 
third of it is an ascent, one third is even, and one 
third is a descent. He alone who passes all these 
bridges with success can be admitted into Paradise. 
The unbelievers fall into hell from the first bridge ; 
the prayerless, from the second; the uncharitable, 
from the third; whoever has eaten in Ramadhan, 
from the fourth ; whoever has neglected the pilgrim- 
age, from the fifth; whoever hath not commended 
the good, from the sixth; and whoso hath not pre- 
vented evil, from the seventh.’ ‘ When shall the 
resurrection be?’ ‘ That is known only to Allah; 
but assuredly not before the advent of Mohamed, 
the last of all prophets. Previously to it the 
prophet Isa (Christ), sprung from thy owu family, 
shall preach the true faith, shall be lifted up by 
Allah, and be born again. The nations of Jadjudj 
and Madjudj shall burst the wall behind which 
Alexander has confined them. The sun shall rise 
in the west, and many other signs and wonders 
shall precede.’ ‘ Suffer me to live until the com- 
pletion of my temple, for at my death the genii and 
demons will cease their labour.’ ‘ Thy hour-glass 
has run out, and it is not in my power to prolong 
thy life another second.’ ‘ Then follow me to my 
crystal hall!’ The Angel of Death accompanied 
Solomon unto the hall, whose walls were entirely 
of crystal. There Solomon prayed; and, leaning 
upon his staff, requested the angel to take his soul 
in that position, The angel consented; and his 
death was thus concealed from the demons a whole 
year, till the temple was finished. It was not un- 
til the staff, when destroyed by worms, broke down 
with him, that his death was observed by the spirits, 
who, in order to revenge themselves, concealed al} 
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kinds of magical books under his throne, so that 
many believers thought Solomon had been a sor- 
cerer. But he was a pure and divine prophet, as 
it is written in the Koran, ‘ Solomon was no in- 
fidel, but the demons were unbelievers, and taught 
all manner of sorceries.’ When the king was lying 
on the ground, the angels carried him, together 
with his signet-ring, to a cave, where they shall 
guard him until the day of the resurrection.” 

In spite of the lengths to which these extracts 
have run, we cannot dismiss this book without re- 
ferring to the most remarkable of all the legends ; 
which we trust we may do, without attaching any 
light ideas to our sacred Christian faith. But it is 
strange to see how itis treated by authorities whose 
writings are accredited by 120 millions of the liv- 
ing inhabitants of the earth. Jt is entitled “ John, 
Mary, and Christ,’ and the following are its lead- 
ing traits: 

“ There once lived in Palestine a man named 
Amram Ibn Mathan, who had attained to a great 
age without being blessed with posterity. Shortly 
before his death his wife Hanna prayed to the Lord 
that He might not suffer her to die childless. Her 
prayer was heard, and when she was with child she 
dedicated her offspring to the service of the Lord. 
But, contrary to her expectations, she gave birth 
to a daughter, whom she named Mariam (Mary), 
and was naturally in doubt if her child would be 
accepted as a servant in the temple, until an angel 
cried to her, ‘ Allah has accepted thy vow, al-hough 
he knew beforehand that thou shouldst not give 
birth to a son. He has moreover sanctified thy 
danghter, as well as the man-child that shall be 
born of her, and will-preserve him from the touch 
of Satan, who renders every other child susceptible 
of sin from its birth (on which account, also, all 
children cry aloud when they are born).’ These 
words comforted Hanna, whose husband had died 
during her pregnancy. As soon as she had re- 
covered from her childbed, she carried her infant 
daughter to Jerusalem, and presented her to the 
priests, as a child dedicated to Allah. Zachariah, 
a priest whose wife was related to Hanna, was de- 
sirous of taking the child home with him ; but the 
other priests, who were all eager for this privilege 
(for, on account of his piety, Amram had stood in 
high repute among them), protested against it, and 
forced him to cast lots with them for the guardian- 
ship of Mary. They proceeded therefore, twenty- 
nine in number, to the Jordan, and flung their 
arrows into the river, on the undefstanding that he 
whose arrow should rise again, and remain on the 
water, should bring her up. By the will of Allah, 
the lot decided in favour of Zachariah, who then 
built a small chamber for Mary in the temple, to 
which no one had access but himself. But when 
he brought her some food, she was already sup- 
plied, and though it was in winter, the choicest 
summer fruits were standing before her. To his 
inquiry whence she had obtained it all, she replied, 
‘From Allah, who satisfieth every one according to 
his own pleasure, and giveth no account ofhis pro- 
ceedings.’ When Zachariah saw this, he prayed 
to Allah to perform a miracle even in his case, and 
to bless him with a son, notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced age. Then Gabriel called to him, ‘ Allah 
will give thee a son, who shall be called Jahja 

(John), and bear testimony to the Word of God’ 
(Christ). Zachariah went down to his house filled 
with joy, and related to his wife what the angel 
had announced to him; but as she was already 
ninety-and-eight years of age, and her husband 
one hundred and twenty, she laughed at him; so 
that at length he himself began to doubt the fulfil- 
ment of the promise, and asked a sign from Allah. 
‘ As the punishment of thy unbelief,’ cried Gabricl 
unto him, ‘thou shalt be speechless for three days, 
and let this serve thee as the sign thou hast re- 
quired.’ On the following morning Zachariah, as 
usual, desired to lead in prayer, but was unable to 
utter a single sound until the fourth day, when his 
tongue was loosed, and he besought Allah to par- 
don him and his wife. Then there came a voice 


from heaven, which said, ‘ Your sin is forgiven, 
and Allah will give you a son, who shall surpass in 
purity and holiness all the men of his time. Blessed 
be he in the day of his birth, as well as in those of 
his death and resurrection.’ Within a year’s time, 
Zachariah became the father of a child, which, even 
at its birth, had a holy and venerable appearance. 
He now divided his time between him and Mary: 
and John in the house of his father, and Mary in 
the temple, grew up like two fair flowers, to the 
joy of all believers, daily increasing in wisdom and 
iety. 

ie When Mary had grown to womanhood, there 
appeared to her one day, while she was alone in 
her cell, Gabriel, in full human form. Mary has- 
tily covered herself with her veil, and cried, ‘ Most 
Merciful! assist me against this man.’ But Ga- 
briel said, ‘ Fear nothing from me: J am the mes- 
senger of thy Lord, who has exalted thee above all 
the women of earth, and am come to make known 
to thee his will. Thou shalt bear a son, and call 
him Isa, the Blessed one. He shall speak earlier 
than all other children, and be honoured both in 
this world and in the world to come!’ ‘ How shall 
I bear a son,’ replied Mary, affrighted, ‘ since J 
have not known a man?’ ‘It is even so,’ replied 
Gabriel. ‘ Did not Allah create Adam without 
either father or mother, merely by his word, ‘ Be 
thou created?’ Thy son shall be a sign of his om- 
nipotence, and, as his prophet, restore the back- 
sliding sons of Israel to the path of righteousness.’ 
When Gabriel had thus spoken, he raised with his 
finger Mary’s robe from her bosom, and breathed 
upon her. Thereupon she ran into the field, and 
had scarcely time to support herself on the withered 
trunk of a date-tree, before she was delivered of a 
son. Then cried she, ‘Oh, that I had died, and 
been forgotten long ere this, rather than that the 
suspicion of having sinned should fall upon me!’ 
Gabriel appeared again to her, and said, ‘ Fear 
nothing, Mary. Behold, the Lord causes a foun- 
tain of fresh water to gush forth from the earth at 
thy feet, and the trunk on which thou leanest is 
blossoming even now, and fresh dates are cover- 
ing its withered branches. Eat and drink, and 
when thou art satisfied, return to thy people; and 
if any one shall inquire of thee respecting thy 
child, be thou silent, and leave thy defence to him.’ 
Mary plucked a few dates, which tasted like fruit 
from Paradise, drank from the fountain, whose 
water was even like milk, and then went, with her 
child in her arms, unto her family; but all the 
people cried out to her, ‘ Mary, what hast thou 
done? Thy father was so pious, and thy mother 
so chaste.’ Mary, instead of replying, pointed to 
the child. Then said her relations, ‘ Shall this 
new-born child answer us?’ But Jesus said, ‘ Do 
not sin, in suspecting my mother. Allah has cre- 
ated me by his word, and has chosen me to be his 
servant and prophet.’ 

* But, notwithstanding all these wonders, the 
sons of Israel would not believe in Christ when, at 
the age of manhood, he proclaimed to them the 
Gospel which Allah had revealed to him. He was 
derided and despised, because he called himself 
‘ the Word and the Spirit of Allah,’ and was chal- 
lenged to perform new miracles in the sight of the 
whole people. Christ then created, at the will of 
Allah, various kinds of birds out of clay, which he 
animated with his breath, so that they ate and 
drank, and flew up and down, like natural birds. 
He healed in one day by his prayer fifty thousand 
blind and leprous persons, whose cure the best 
physicians of those times had been unable to effect. 
He recovered many dead, who, after he had re- 
called them to life, married again and had child- 
ren; and even raised up Sam, the son of Noah, 
who, however, died again immediately. But he 
not only revived men, but even isolated parts and 
limbs. During his wanderings, he one day found 
a skull near the Dead Sea, and his disciples asked 
him to recall it to life. Christ prayed to Allah, 
and then, turning to the skull, said, ‘ Live by the 





will of the Lord, and tell us how thou hast found 





death, the grave, and the future state.’ The skylj 
then assumed the form of a living head, and said, 
* Know thou, O prophet of Allah! that about four 
thousand years ago, after taking a bath, I fell into 
a fever, which, notwithstanding all the medicines 
which were given me, continued seven days. (py 
the eighth day I was so entirely exhausted, that ali 
my limbs trembled, and my tongue cleaved to the 
roof of my mouth. Then there came to me the 
Angel of Death in a terrible shape. His head 
touched the sky, while his feet stood in the lowest 
depths of the earth. He held a sword in his right 
hand, and a cup in his left, and there were ten 
other angels with him, whom I took to be his ser 
vants. I would have shrieked so loudly at their 
sight, that the inhabitants of heaven and of earth 
must have been petrified; but the angels fell on 
me, and held my tongue, and some of them pressed 
my veins, so as to force out my soul. Then said |, 
‘ Exalted spirits, I will give all that I possess for 
my life.’ But one of them struck me in the face, 
and almost shattered my jawbone, saying, ‘ Enemy 
of Allah, He accepts no ransom.’ The Angel of 
Death then placed his sword upon my throat, and 
gave me the cup, which I was forced to empty to 
the dregs, and this was my death. My conscious. 
ness now lost, I was washed, wrapped in a shroud, 
and interred; but when my grave was covered 
with earth, my soul returned to my body, and | 
was sorely afraid in my solitude. But soon there 
came two angels, with a parchment in their hands, 
and told unto me all the good and all the bad that 
I had done while living in the body, and | was 
compelled to write it down with my own hand, and 
to attest it by my own signature: whereupon they 
suspended the scroll on my neck, and vanished, 
There then appeared two other dark blue angels, 
each with a column of fire in his hand, one single 
spark of which, if it had dropt on the earth, would 
have consumed it. They called to me, ina voice 
like thunder, ‘ Who is thy Lord?’ Overcome with 
fright, I-lost my senses, and said shudderingly, 
‘ You are my lords ;’ but they cried, ‘ Thou liest, 
enemy of Allah,’ and struck me a blow with the 
column of fire, that sent me down to the seventh 
earth; but as soon as I returned again to my 
grave, they said,‘ O earth! punish the man who 
has been rebellious against his Lord.’ Instantly 
the earth crushed me, so that my bones were almost 
ground to powder ; and she said, ‘ Enemy of God! 
I hated thee while thou didst tread my surface; 
but, by the glory of Allah, I will avenge me now, 
while thou art lying in my bowels.’ The angels 
then opened one of the gateways of hell, and cried, 
‘ Take this sinner, who did not believe in Allah, 
boil and burn him.’ Thereupon I was dragged 
into the centre of hell by a chain which was seventy 
cubits in length; and as often as the flames con- 
sumed my skin I received a fresh one, but only to 
suffer anew the torments of burning. At the same 
time, 1 was se hungry, that I prayed for food. 
But I only obtained the putrified fruit of the tree 
Sakum, which not merely increased my hunger, 
but even caused the most horrid pain and violent 
thirst; and when I asked for something to drink, 
nothing but boiling water was given me. At last 
they urged one end of the chain with such violence 
into my mouth, that it came out through my back, 
and chained me hand and foot.’ When Christ 
heard this, he wept with compassion, but demanded 
of the skull todescribe hell more minutely. ‘Know, 
then,’ continued the skull, ‘ O prophet of Allah! 
that hell consists of seven floors, one below the 
other. The uppermost is for hypocrites, the se- 
cond for Jews, the third for Christians, the fourth 
for the Magi, the fifth for those who call the pro- 
phets liars, the sixth for idolaters, and the se- 
venth for the sinners of the people of the prophet 
Mohamed, who shall appear in later times. The 
last- mentioned abode is least terrible, and sinners 
are saved from it through the intercession of Mo- 
hamed ; but in the others the torture and agony 
are so great, that if thou, O prophet of Allah! 
shouldst but see it, thou wouldest weep with coms 
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jon as a woman who has lost her only child. 
The outer part of hell is of copper, and the inner 
part of lead. Its floor is punishment, and the 
wrath of the Almighty its ceiling. The walls are 
of fre, not clear and Juminous, but black fire, and 
diffusing a close disgusting stench, being fed with 
men and idols.’ Christ wept long, and then in- 
quired of the skull to which family he belonged 
during lifetime. He replied, ‘ I am a descendant 
of the prophet Elias!’ ‘ And what desirest thou 
now?’ ‘That Allah would recall me to life, that 
I might serve him with my whole heart, so as one 
day to be worthy of Paradise!" Christ prayed to 
Allah, ‘O Lord! thou knowest this man and me 
better than we know ourselves, and art omnipotent.’ 
Then Allah said to him, ‘ I had long ago resolved 
upon that which he desires; since, indeed, he had 
many excellences, and was especially benevolent 
tothe poor, he may return to the world through 
thy intercession ; and if he serve me hencefor- 
ward, faithfully, all his sins shall be forgiven.’ 
Christ cried unto the skull, ‘ Be again a perfect 
man, through the omnipotence of God;’ and while 
the words were still on his lips, there rose up a 
man who looked more blooming than in his former 
life; and cried, ‘I confess that there is but one 
God, and that Abraham was his friend ; Moses saw 
him face to face, Isa is his spirit and word, and 
Mohamed shall be his last and greatest messenger. 
I confess, moreover, that the resurrection is as cer- 
tain as death, and that hell and paradise do really 
exist.’ This man lived sixty-and-six years after 
his resuscitation, and spent his days fasting, and 
his nights in prayer, nor did he alienate a single 
moment from the service of the Lord until he 
died.” 

Other miracles are as strangely perverted; and 
the crucifixion thus winds up the whole : 

“On the evening before the passover feast, the 
Jews took Christ captive, together with his apos- 
tles, and shut them up in a house, with the inten- 
tion of putting Christ publicly to death on the fol- 
lowing morning. But in the night Allah revealed 
to him, ‘ Thou shalt receive death from me, but 
immediately afterwards be raised up to heaven, 
and be delivered from the power of the unbe- 
lievers.’ Christ gave up his spirit, and remained 
dead for the space of three hours. In the fourth 
hour the angel Gabriel appeared, and raised him 
unperceived by any through a window into heaven. 
But an unbelieving Jew who had stolen into the 
horse to watch Chriet that he might by no means 
escape, became so like him that even the apostles 
themselves took him to be their prophet. He it 
Was who, as soon as the day dawned, was chained 
by the Jews and led through the streets of Jeru- 
salem; every body crying to him, ‘ Hast thou not 
revived the dead! Why shouldest thou not be 
tble to break thy fetters ?’ Many pricked him 
with rods of thorn, others spit in his face, until he 
at last arrived at the place of execution, where he 
Was crucified, for no one would believe that he was 
not the Christ, But when Mary had well-nigh suc- 
tumbed from grief at the shameful death of her 
supposed son, Christ appeared to her from heaven, 
and said, ‘Mourn not for me, for Allah has taken 
me to himself, and we shall be re-united in the 
ty of the resurrection. Comfort my disciples, 
and tell them that it is well with me in heaven, 
and that they shall obtain a place beside me, if they 
Contioue stedfast in the faith. Hereafter, at the 
peroech of the last day, I shall be sent again upon 
: . earth, when I shall slay the false prophet Dad- 
and the wild boar (both of which cause similar 

'stress in the earth), and such a state of peace and 
iodine ensue that the lamb and hyena shall 

ike brothers beside each other. I shall then 
- the Gospel, which has been falsified by un- 
; Y priests, and the crosses which they have 
wa hped a8 gods, and subject the whole earth 
ln e doctrines of Mohamed, who shall be sent in 
os fimes.’ When Christ had thus spoken, he 

once more lifted on a cloud to heaven. But 

lived yet six years in the faith of Allab, and 





of Christ her son, and of the prophet Mohamed, 
whom both Christ as well as Moses before him had 
proclaimed. The peace of Allah be upon them all !” 
Amen. 








ENGLAND: ITS HISTORY AND PROSPECTS. 

The History of England during the Thirty Years’ 
Peace, 1815-45. By Charles Knight. Part I. 
with a good map, is a new phase of the prolific is- 
sues from this source. As far as we can judge by 
fifty-six pages, Mr. Knight is executing his task 
impartially and ably; and it will require both im- 
partiality and ability to write as it ought to be 
written the history of a thirty years’ peace, a hun- 
dredfold more momentous in change, amounting 
to revolution, than any thirty years of war through 
which the British nation ever passed. 

When we look back on the salient features of 
this great alteration, not only in the constitution, 
but in every relation of England, foreign and do- 
mestic, we do indeed feel the importance of the 
historian’s duty. 

Our monetary system entirely remodelled ; 

The Roman Catholic claims conceded ; 

The Reform Bill passed; 

The Commercial Policy reversed : new tariffs for 
manufactures, and the withdrawal of protection 
from the agricultural interests ; 

The extraordinary effects of Railway extension 
and legislation on the finances and general state of 
the country ; 

The unsettling of political principles and associ- 
ations established for above a century and a half; 

Are but half a dozen of the points which mark the 
pregnant progress of the last thirty years. And 
what do they promise for the thirty next to come? 
He would be a prophet indeed who, casting a 
retrospect on the past, durst venture a predic- 
tion as to a single year of the future. Whether 
we have yet to ascend higher up the hill of prospe- 
rity, or are descending, and to descend from its 
apex, isin the womb of time: no human eye can 
penetrate the mystery. But it is possible to see, 
even at the present moment, that there can be no 
standing still. A movement must go on for good 
or for evil. The measures which were to settle 
every thing permanently have settled nothing. 
On the contrary, we are far more unsettled than we 
were in 1815. 

The questions regarding the currency and money- 
value have not been fixed a bit by the convulsive 
return to cash payments!  ; 

The adjustment of the Roman Catholic claims 
was to have made Ireland contented and happy! 
Where is the result? 

The reformed equalisation and purification of 
parliamentary election were to have determined for 
ever the bases of our representative system. What 
are peers, and leaguers, and repealers doing now? 

Free trade and no home-protection are yet in 
transitu. Will they be more successful than their 
preceding great revolutionary improvements ? 

The railway mania and curb: in what will they 
end? and, with a new-born disseveration or amal- 
gamation of the old political parties of England, 
who can tell whether a throne or a republic will be 
the issue? Perhaps before Mr. Knight’s work is 
finished some of these mighty questions will be 
solved. 

But however matters may evolve, be sure of this, 
that for a country to be prosperous and happy, 
labour, like other commodities, must be sold at a 
profit, and not at a loss. The hive is nought where 
there is not subsistence for the Working Bees. 


EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 

Letters on National Education in France, to the Right 
Hon. Lord Wharncliffe. By Arthur Davitt, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Literature, University of Paris. 
1845, 

A concise and clever opinion on the subject—a 

view perhaps too comprehensive for its limited 

form. The origin of the present educational 





as “called into existence amid the angry storms 





of p , ata t when religion is banished 
from the land, it leaped into life like an imperfect 
and premature being, unaided by the vivifying and 
preserving influence of religion.” 

The general outline of the system, the separate 
materials, are good; but all is yet inordinate; 
“‘rudis indigestaque moles:’’ all the elements of 
success are there, but a ruling mind is required to 
coordinate these elements, to impel them in unison 
and harmony towards one end. In Mr. Davitt’s 
opinion, a radical defect is to be found in the jealous 
secession of the State from the Church; there is a 
most injurious want of cooperation between these 
two constituted Mentors of the public mind, and 
they keep aluof; indeed, he might have added, that 
this jealousy is more frequently active than passive 
in its expression. The scholar in France recals to 
our mind the unfortunate hero of Esop’s fable, sub- 
jected to the conflicting ideas of beauty in his two 
wives; the two tirewomen, each in her guise, de- 
nude his head of protection and ornament, and the 
result is but too frequently atheism. 

Next to this source of weakness, Mr. Davitt 
discovers on the part of government a latent fear 
of innovation; something akin, we suppose, to 
what Robinson Crusoe might have felt when think- 
ing of his store of powder—convinced of the ne- 
cessity of some arrangement, and yet dreading to 
disturb and manipulate the dangerous mass. 

Many errors of detail are pointed out. In the 
primary schools: the want of proper remuneration 
to the teacher, and the consequent disrespect at- 
tached to him; the supineness of local authorities ; 
and the absence of a stimulus to national studies, 
by holding out the prospect of gratuitous educa- 
tion and future honours to the humble pupil, if 
diligent and successful. 

In the “ colléges”” Mr. Davitt considers, rightly, 
that too much time is devoted to Greek and 
Latin, too little allowed for His:ory and Modern 
Languages ; he observes, also, the absence of pro- 
per control over the subordinate schools connected 
with the “ colléges.’’” The “ cours” of the uni- 
versity are dismissed, we think wrongfully, in two 
short sentences. Here also is the same want of 
unity among the different branches; but still those 
branches do exist. Mathematics, Chemistry, Phy- 
sics, Theology (?), Rhetoric, History, Law, Medi- 
cine; each of these are well, at least cleverly, 
taught, in lectures free to all who choose to follow 
the “cours;” attendance being enforced upon 
those students who purpose taking their degree. 
We regret that on a subject of such vital im- 
portance to every state and family (especially with 
the present tendency of ideae), Mr. Davitt, who, 
we should infer, possesses so much practical know. 
ledge, and appears so conversant with the working 
of the system he describes, should have written, 
not superficially, but cursorily. After his able ex- 
position of the defective points of the present 
method, we should have desired to see him more 
fully expounding his own views as to the improve- 
ments which might be attempted. 


Pasiglot System. An entirely New and Theoretical 
Introduction to the French Language. By G. Crane 
and G. Negrel. London, Whittaker and Co. 

A ‘*Pasictot System!” intended to convey in- 

struction in a manner simple and comprehensive, 

equally applicable to all languages, but too méchani- 
cal for the French language. The French idiom is 
essentially clear and didactic; but still its rules are 
numerous, dependent upon each other, and admit 
of fewer.exceptional cases than those of most other 
janguages. With such an idiom, memory should 
combine with,reasoning for the advantage of the 
upil. 

Mr. Crane supposes a previous and thorough 

knowledge of the general principles of grammar. 

This conceded, analysis appears to be the main 

spring of action. First, the pupil has to expound 

the component parts of some simple proposition ; 
then, gradually extending the field of action, he is 





system in France is aptly described by the author 
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at length insensibly brought to understand sen- 
tences most complicated, and to classify their dif- 
ferent members. - 

After these professions the grammar begins, 
strangely enough, with pronouns, or substitutes for 
nouns. We think the system had been better illus- 
trated by the selection of the very simplest phrase 
which can rationally be constructed, such as: 
* Peter pays Paul’? (if this idea may be considered 
rational), or “‘ Peter is good,” viz. the noun, the 
verb, and the attribute. In his hurry to point out 
the idiomatic discrepancies between English and 
French, Mr. Crane, in the very first lesson, intro- 
duces a characteristic feature in the composition of 
a familiar French turn of phrase. The remark is 
correct, but calculated to puzzle the student at that 
early stage. Further on (pp. 57, 107,) the same 
zealous restlessness induces him to create imagi- 
nary difficulties where there is no lack of these. 
He labours to find expressions which, though 
grammatically correct, do not translate his real 
meaning, when the simplest and most literal trans- 
lation would have been far better. 


History of the Reformation, §c. By J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigne, D.D. Vol. LV. Edinburgh, Oliver 
and Boyd; London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Dr. D’Avsicne has now become an English author, 
and, assisted by Dr. H. White, has left his native 
language, in which some 4000 of his volumes sold, 
for ours, in which from 150,000 to 200,000 are 
stated to be circulated in Great Britain and Ame- 
rica! In this division the Protest of Spires, the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, the Battle of Cappel, and the 
subjugation of the Swiss cantons consequently to 
Romanism, are treated of in the writer’s evangelic 
spirit and antagonism to the Romish faith, which 
has nade him so popular in these Protestant com- 
munities. To them, however, it so far reads a me- 
lancholy lesson, for it shews how dissent began to 
rend their church. 


The second and third volumes of the Glasgow 
cheap edition (see Literary Gazette, No. 1509), the 
translation by Mr. Henry Beveridge, advocate 
(Glasgow and London, W. Collins), have also ap- 


peared since our former notice. It brings down 
the work to the close of the Reformation in France ; 
and is thus made longer than the preceding volumes 
by about 150 pages, and yet sold at the same price. 
This edition is stated to contain the author’s latest 
improvements, yet neither editor nor publisher 
seem to have been aware that his fourth volume 
would be published in English and in England. 


Scotland, its Faith and its Features; or, a Visit to 
Blair Athol. By the Rev. Francis Trench, 
2 vols. Bentley. 
Tue author of the Diary of a Journey in France and 
Spain has given us a tour, from Hampshire to the 
Highlands, in the same spirit as his continental 
journey; that is to say, of a.religious character; 
but wanting the novelties of the more distant tra- 
vel, there is not sp much to seize our minds. The 
Free Church of Scotland is no doubt an important 
topic, and the-author’s remarks on the Sabbath-ob- 
servances and condition of various sects, &c. over 
the country, are interesting to-the more sériouis class 
of readers. But for aught else, there is little to 
induce us to dwell farther on its contents, and no- 
thing fit for extract. Td 


Characteristics of the Greek Philosophers :. Socrates 
and Plato. By the Rev. J. P. Potter, A.M., &c. 
Pp. 232. London, J. W. Parker. 

Taxis appears to be the first part of afi able essay 

‘On the character of Socrates asa her, pub- 

lished originally in the British eign Quar- 

térly Review; and also others o é sensualism 
and mysticism of Plato; togethergwith other pa- 

‘pers on various topics of antiquarian and literary 

interest, such as gnosticism, the connexion be- 

tween religion and philosophy, &c. The whole 

‘is marked by considerable research, and no less 

orthodoxy. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LUDGATE STATUES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazelte. 
March 6th, 1846. 
Sir,—I find a statement in your Journal of Feb. 
21st, in which it is set forth, that drawings sup- 
posed to represent King Lud and his Queen were 
exhibited to a meeting of the Archeological Insti- 
tute. I beg to say, that the drawings in question 
were not submitted to the above meeting either as 
a discovery or as including any representation of 
King Lud and his consort, but precisely as your 
correspondent in the following No. of the Literary 
Journal informs us, viz. as the effigies of Lud and 
his two sons Andrageus and Theomantius, formerly 
on Ludgate, and afterwards in St. Dunstan’s bone- 
house, and, I may add, now in the Regent’s Park. 

The drawing in question, which was of my handi- 
work, was assuredly not exhibited as anything just 
newly come to light, but rather as indicating cer- 
tain noticeable features which, it is my belief, have 
been derived by the sculptor from earlier repre- 
sentations of the same personages which formerly 
adorned Lud Gate. The observations made by the 
chairman respecting these figures have in like man- 
ner been misrepresented ; but as I am only desirous 
of clearing myself from any imputation of an en- 
deavour to “annihilate time and space,’ so as to 
bring about an alliance between King Lud of the 
Regent’s Park and Queen Elizabeth of St. Dun- 
stan’s, I leave the residue to such as it may con- 
cern.— Begging the favour of an insertion of the 
above, I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient 
servant, J. WyKenAM ARCHER. 

46 Clarendon Street, Euston Square. 

[It has ever been the most earnest wish of the 
Literary Gazette never to utter one word of fact 
that could be contradicted, or give an opinion which 
(however much it might be differed from) any dis- 
sentient could say was a misrepresentation, and did 
not rest on feasible grounds. It claims the public 
coufidence on thirty years’ practice and experience 
of these Truths. In the instance to which this let- 
ter, which we cheerfully insert, refers, we could 
not exercise our general rule, “ never to insert any 
thing which is susceptible of actual and positive 
ascertainment without seeking such proof ;” be- 
cause, as we complained in preceding Gazettes, 
though members of the Institute, we were not, with 
its then limited accommodations, summoned to these 
meetings. We therefore had to depend on the offi- 
cial note of proceedings, taken probably from Dr. 
Bromet’s statement, which was politely handed to 
us; and if there were errors in the report, they are 
not ours. We may regret that Mr. Archer did not 
correct them till after they had been set right by 
our valuable correspondent.—Ed. L. G.] 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Rumours are rife that one, if not two, of the 
medals has this year been awarded in direct vio- 
lation of the charter, independently of having 
been voted in opposition to constitutional forms. 
A strong remonstrance, we hear, has been made, 
which, if not taken into consideration, or if, per- 
haps, the awards be not revoked, by the council, 
will probably become a case for the decision of the 
Lord Chancellor. - If such be the truth, and we 
fear there are strong grounds for its foundation, 
we trust that the scandal of a public exposure may 
be avoided; that a right and rigorous spirit of 


j investigation may be exercised by the governing 


body; and that, if the outrage be proved, it may 
be brought home to the real delinquents. In the 
present stage of the proceedings, we refrain from 
farther comment, and merely give the subjoined 
statement of the apparent 
ILLEGAL AWARD OF ONE ROYAL MEDAL. 

The following notice is affixed to the first part 
of the Philosophical Transactions for 1845, and the 
same notice has been affixed to every volume of 





the Philosophical Transactions published since 1837: 


“ Her Majesty Queen Victoria, in restoring the 
Royal medals, has been graciously pleased to ap. 
prove the following regulations for the award of 
them :—That the: Royal medals be given for such 
papers onLY as have been presented to the Royal 
Society and inserted in their Transactions,” 

The second Part of the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1845 has been published, and does not contain 
the paper for which the Royal medal in physiology 
was awarded at the last Anniversary Meeting of the 
Society on the Ist of December. The medal has 
consequently been awarded by the council for a 
paper that has not been inserted in the Transac. 
tions of the Royal Society, contrary to the regula. 
tions ordered by the Crown. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
March 10th.—Sir J. Rennie, president, in the chair, 
Read : * An account of the drops used for the ship. 
ment of coals at Middlesbro’ on Tees, with a de. 
scription of the town and port of Middlesbro’,” by 
Mr. Turnbull. The communication first described 
thé town of Middlesbro’ on Tees; and then the 
docks, and the coal-drops used there. The rapid 
rise of the town into commercial importance was 
treated of, and accounted for chiefly by the fact of 
a branch having been constructed from the Stock. 
ton and Darlington Kailway to Middlesbro’, which, 
as a port for shipping, possessed many advantages 
over Stockton. As an example of this increased 
importance, it was stated that the quantity of coals 
sent down the Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
and shipped at Stockton and Middlesbro’ in 1823. 
26 was 7926 tons; and in 1840-41 it had increased 
to the comparatively immense amount of 493,092 
tons. The handsome manner in which the town 
was laid out and built, and its active manufactories, 
were also noticed. This commercial activity neces- 
sarily caused the want of a dock to be felt, and the 
present works were accordingly executed. The 
approach to the dock was stated to be by a channel 
of more than a quarter of a mile in length, which 
was kept open by sluicing; the entrance lock, built 
of stone, was 132 feet long by 30 feet wide, and the 
area of the dock itself was about 9 acres. The 
branch railway diverges from the Stockton and 
Darlington line, and terminates in ‘ten double 
lines, leading to the ten coal-drops. ‘The manner of 
working the drops was thus described :—The loaded 
waggon is run on to a cradle or stage, which is 
arrested in a position immediately over the hatch- 
way of the vessel to be loaded; it is then let down 
perpendicularly by means ofcounterbalance weights, 
and when it has nearly reached the deck of the ves 
sel, the contents are discharged into the hold; the 
counterbalance weights then preponderate, and the 
empty waggon is raised to the level of the rails. 
At the ordinary rate of working, about thirly 
waggons can be discharged an hour by each drop. 
In a statement annexed to the paper, it Is men- 
tioned that, in the year ending July Ist, 1845, 
505,486 tons of coals were shipped by means of 
the ten drops here described. The cost of the 
drops was 7300/.; the total outlay for the whole 
works amounted to 122,000. Mr. Siemen’s chro- 
nometric governor was exhibited ; and after being 
explained to the meeting, its merits, as a regulator 
of machinery, were testified to by several gentlemen 
who had used it for corn and other mills, and it 
was acknowledged to be very superior to the ordis 
nary pendulum governor of Mr. Watt. F 
The following paper was announced to be red 

at the next meeting, ‘ On the relation between the 
velocity and the resistance encountered by bodies 
moving in fluids,” by Mr. J. M. Heppel. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. . 
March 11th.—Mr. T. Winkworth in the chair. The 
first communication was by Mr. Waterhouse, 0 bis 
machine for the manufacture of Mechlin lace, ¢% 
hibiting great capabilities. The number of warp- 
threads in the width alone is 4700; and a corte- 
sponding number of bobbins or weft- threads a 
quired, making a total of 9400. threads ; whic 
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resent the same number of bobbins, and are all 
keptin motion at the same time. In making pillow- 
lace, it requires as many hands as there are bobbins ; 
for, on the cushion, one hand must wait for the 
other, in order to obtain the requisite crossings of 
the threads. Some idea may therefore be formed 
of the intricacy of the machinery, and of the inge- 
nuity displayed in its arrangement; as by it every 
motion given to the threads by the hand is exactly 
given by the machinery, but with much greater ra- 
pidity and precision. The process of the manufac- 
ture was described at considerable length, and il- 
lustrated by diagrams, and parts of the machinery 
itself; there were also various specimens of the lace 
exhibited—one of which was twenty-six yards long 
and four yards wide, and had four patterns woven 
upon it The number of motions or throws that 
would be required to produce a similar piece of 
Jace by hand would amount to not less than 
9,111,616,000.—The next communication was by 
Dr. Paltrineri, ‘On a new steam-engine, magnetic 
engine, and other machines, in which the moving 
power is applied simultaneously, by action and re- 
action, to the work to be performed ; being illus- 
trations ofa system for obtaining all motive powers 
and maximum of effect.” 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, PARIS. 
March 2d—M. Boussingault communicated the 
results of his experiments on the development of 
mineral substance in the bones of swine. He first 
determined the quantity and the nature of the min- 
eral substances contained in the skeleton of the 
pig at three different ages, and then if the nourish- 
ment in each case sufficed to furnish the elements 
ndispensable to the formation of the bones. The 
hree periods were, immediately after birth, eight 
months old (reared in the ordinary way), and 
minety-three days later, or say eleven months old, 
fed for the last three months on potatoes and water. 
or the first eight months, the increase was, daily, 
phosphoric acid, 2°4 gr., and lime, 2°8 gr.; for the 
Jast three, phosphoric acid, 1°4 gr., and lime, 1°6 
gr. During the former period, the varied food 
contained more than the quantity of acid and lime 
taken up; but in the latter, a considerable portion 
of lime more than the potatoes contained was 
assimilated. The excess must have been held in 
solution by the water, 

M. Cahours read a memoir on new sulphuretted 
compounds of methyle and ethyle. He stated, that 
using the method imagined by M. Regnault, or 
following the process of M. Zeise, the substitution 
of richer sulphuret for the mono-sulphuret of 
potassium, two new compounds of methyle, a bi- 
sulphuret and a trisulphuret, may be obtained. 
The pure bisulphuret of methyle is a colourless 
liquid, perfectly clear, strongly refracting light, and 
possessing an insupportable smell of onions. Its 
density is 1048 at a temperature of 18°. It is 
scarcely soluble in water, to which, however, it com- 
municates its odour ; it dissolves in all proportions 
inalcohol and ether, It is inflammable, and burns 
witha blue flame, giving off a strong sulphurous 
aid smell. The trisulphuret is of a similar 
character, The formula for both are respectively 
C'H*S? and C4H°S%, This radicle then forms with 
sulphur the following series : C4H®3, C*H®S + HS, 
CHS, C4H®S$ ; a similar series to that of the sul- 
phuretted compounds of potassium, KS, KS HS, 
KS, KS*. Ethyle C?H forms also a trisul- 
phuret, to be obtained from a mixture of equal 
quantities of the sulphovinate of lime and the 
sulpho-cyanuret of potassium. 

_M. Ebelmen read a memoir, compiled in concert 
with M. Bouquet, on new compounds of boric acid 
With ethers, and its action on sulphurous ether; 
their object having been to determine whether the 
- compounds would not react like silicic ethers. 
¢ ethylic protoborate is a colourless liquid, of 
. agreeable odour, but hot and bitter in taste. Its 
ie ee It is decomposed in water, yield- 
a : ic acid: soluble in alcohol in all proportions, 
urns with a brilliant green flame. Its for- 





mula BO*3C?H°0. The methylic protoborate is 
also a colourless liquid, of a strong odour, and is 
decomposed in water, wood-spirit, and boric acid. 
Its density =0°9551. It boils at 72°, and burns 
with a green flame, giving off fumes of boric acid: 
formula BO’ 3C*H?0. The ethylic protoborate is 
also a colourless liquid, oily, with a weak smell of 
potato-oil; density =0°870; decomposed in water, 
and burns with greenish-white flame, emitting bo- 
racic acid fumes: formula BO* 3C H"O. The 
vapour of this protoborate is twice as dense as 
either of the others. 

M. Peltier wrote from Doué (Maine et Loire) 
that, in the night of the 26th and 27th of Jan. last, 
during an extraordinary storm, the hail, covering 
the earth to a thickness of 15 centimetres, emitted 
a hydro-sulphurous smell. A quantity of the hail, 
triturated with quick-lime, disengaged an appre- 
ciable ammoniacal odour, and the reddened litmus 
paper has been restored to blue by this vapour. 
M. Peltier believes that the hail was impregnated 
with the sulpho-hydrate of ammonia. 

A letter from M. de Vico, from Rome, dated 
24th Feb., announced the discovery ofa new comet 
on the evening of the 20th. It was in the constel- 
lation Cetus ; its movement northwards.* 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Foo-chow-foo.—This small and newly opened Chi- 
nese port, with the provincial capital city of the 
same name, thirty miles from the mouth of the 
river Min, in a valley on its right bank, and con- 
taining half a million of inhabitants, were well 
described in the Times newspaper lately, by one 
of its correspondents. The river in some fea- 
tures resembles the Rhine, and villages half-em- 
bosomed in trees are seen, whilst the high land on 
either side is terraced and carefully cultivated to 
the summit. A bridge of forty-three arches (not 
a hundred, as heretofore stated) is formed of slabs 
of rough-hewn stone placed athwart massive but- 
tresses, and connects the two city suburbs on each 
side with an island in the centre of the stream. 
Large ships cannot be moored off the city, but a 
seventy-four may be brought over the bar, and any 
vessel of moderate burden approach within ten 
miles. Much activity prevailed on the water, where 
junks, from various quarters, and shore- boats ply 
their business. The latter are generally worked 
by ruddy, healthy, and merry-looking women. The 
city is not visible from the anchorage: and the 
low suburbs (one of them a street nearly three 
miles long) of wooden and dilapidated houses af- 
ford an unfavourable idea of the provincial capital. 
The writer observes that the lower orders of the 
population, though very poor and ill-lodged, did 
not appear to be hostile to foreigners, nor ill -dis- 
posed among themselves. He adds: “I rate the 
Chinese intellectually very low; and a thousand 
years of stagnation, in complete ignorance of even 
the elements of modern civilisation, and the higher 
kinds of knowledge, I think warrant the judgment. 
Yet the women especially had many of them well- 
formed heads and foreheads, such as the European 
often cannot boast. Though possessed of little 
beauty, they have a mild intelligent cast of counte- 
nance, far superior in character to that of their 
lords and masters. They look eminently modest 
too, both in dress and manner; for though in 
those accustomed to hard work the legs are bared 
to the upper part of the knee, the neck is closely 
veiled to the throat, and the bust enveloped in a 
loose vest drawn in tightly at the natural waist, 
while a white or blue apron and wide trousers 
reaching to the knee, complete a dress both mo- 
dest and appropriate. Their hair is often very 





* A comet was also discovered at Kiel, by Mr. Brorsen, 
on the 26th of Feb., not far from Eta Piscium, travelling, 
like the Vico comet, towards the north. These Brorsen 
and Vico comets are rey near each other, if they are not 
one and the same. Prof. Schumacher thinks, from an in- 
vestigation of their elements, that they are two distinct 
comets. If this be right, both, by Sunday night next, ac- 
cording to Sir J. South, the air being clear, will be visible 
to the naked eye.—Zd. L. G, 





tastefully dressed, and curiously ornamented with 
metal trinkets and artificial flowers. The men of 
the lower classes in Foo-chow neither step so 
freely nor carry themselves so well as the women; 
neither do they possess any of the mild intelligence 
of what may truly be said to be their better-halves. 
In expression, they are frequently either stupid or 
impudent, with no pretensions to manly beauty, 
nor, generally, to vigour of form. On the whole, 
they are by no means prepossessing. A grade 
higher, as they move, or are carried along in chairs, 
mufiied up in long gowns and hanging sleeves, their 
vests fitting round the lower part of the throat, a 
shaven face and head above, with one patch of 
hair and long pendent tail, they look as if dressed 
for the guillotine. However, I am bound to add, 
from my own knowledge, that some among the 
upper classes are not without capacity and intel- 
ligence, and have even collected some fund of in- 
formation on subjects of general interest. But in 
almost all of them there is much that is cunning 
and sensual in the expression of the countenance, 
scarcely belied, I fear, by the character of the 
men.” 

Other particulars, more or less interesting, are 
given, and a farther account is promised. The 
following points are most noticeable. The Chinese 
Coolies do a great deal of hard work, yet they do 
not. seem to be well-grown, muscular, athletic men ; 
their chests are neither deep nor broad, and the 
whole body is but indifferently set upon the legs. 
They appeared generally out of condition ; but the 
Tartars are a taller and more athletic race. De- 
formity is not common. Among the market-people 
were some peasant women with the most fanciful 
and graceful caps, consisting of a flat circle of stout 
well- plaited straw, with a hole in the centre, through 
which their hair is drawn in a large knot, a bodkin 
or arrow of silver or other metal is passed through 
the knot, and so secures the hat on the head; 
round the edges hangs a deep border of fringed 
grass cloth}to shade the eyes and neck from the 
sun, 

The throng of people in the streets, bearing their 
bundles in the usual fashion across their shoulders 
by means of a bamboo yoke, seemed to have no 
end, and gave the first idea of the suburb being 
indeed the entrance to a large and populous city, 
from the vast supplies of food which were evidently 
required for daily consumption. Vegetables filled 
the women’s baskets in great abundance, but small 
variety. A species of cucumber, two feet at least 
in length, another resembling vegetable-marrow, 
bringales, gourds, water-melons, baskets of tender 
shoots, said to be the sproutings of peas, but ap- 
parently a sort of lupin, a coarse kind of French 
bean, the pods from twelve to eighteen inches 
long, turnip-tops, turnips, large white radishes, 
enions, garlic, and a long bleached plant like sea- 
kale, completed, I think, the list. Of fruit they 
had a greater variety, but of the poorest quality, 
with the exception of “ lichies,” for which Foo- 
chow is especially celebrated. Guavas, mangoes, 
pomegranates, pine-apples, apples, pears, plums, 
and bananas, were all in the market, but poor and 
wanting in their flavour. Grapes grow in large 
quantities at a short‘distance from the city; some, 
a dark red, which seéimed, like the rest, only to 
want cultivation to become an excellent fruit. The 
fish was in considerable-variety, but even in this 
natural product they do’ not seem to possess many 
kinds of good or delicate flavour. Neither dogs 
nor cats, alive or dead, were seen for sale ; but fat 
sows and their progeny, with mangy dogs, disputed 
the pathway in predigious numbers. The poorer 
classes feed chiefly in the streets, clustering round 
gateways, whergsheds or stalls are kept by itine- 
rant cooks. e is, of course, the principal food, 
stewed with ht fish, and dashed with garlic. 
Of pork or of otfier animal food the very poor man 
can rarely taste. 

Nothing strikes one more in passing through 
the populous suburbs of Foo-chow than the con- 
fused jumbling of tumbledown sheds and cottages, 
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dilapidated houses of one story, all seeming to| bad luck accruing to persons of the various horo- 
rely implicitly on each other for support. Paint | scopes is accurately laid down. 


and gilding in China do the office of charity in co- 
vering a multitude of sins. We approached at 


last the south gate of the city, a high and rather |on which new-year’s day falls. 


picturesque building of three stories, with short 
supporting i 





and passing under an arch of some twenty paces 
in depth, the chair-bearers turned sharp round to 
the left, and instead of appearing to enter the 
city, seemed rather to merge into a rustic lane. A 
well-wooded and rather lofty hill was in front, and 
from a rock projecting from its face rose the tall 
flagstaff of the consulate, with the union jack float- 
ing in the breeze. A couple of hundred yards up 
some flights of granite steps led to the entrance of 
a magnificent avenue, shaded by the foliage of a 
double line of noble trees, and here and there inter- 


spersed with commemorative arches, tablets, and | in his possession. 


little temples. The gates of the consulate were 
opened by an official Menjong, wearing the badge 
of the English authority, and certainly telling of a 


new order of things in this long-sealed portion of | to the Greek names of these planets. I 

are very nearly the same names which were given 
by Mr. Whish in a curious paper printed in the 
Transactions of the Madras Literary Society, along | son on these Arabic coins found in England, which 
with twelve other names of the signs of the zodiac, | furnish a new and curious subject of inquiry. Mr 


still nearer to the Greek names of the same signs. 


the empire. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


» not di ilar in effect to|rain is decided to be under the average. 


those of the old Moorish and Venetian buildings, | these ‘calculations the almanack begins. tur 1 
months are given under the Hindu and Moham- | this interesting country. 


medan names; and as both are lunar, they might 
be expected to coincide; but as the Mohammedans | by Mr. A. of the ruins of Dara, of its position, anj 
reckon from the first appearance of the new moon, | of the immense granaries still existing there; thy 
and the Hindus from the calculated conjunction, | it was not so much a fortress for the defence of th 
the latter usually begin their months a day earlier | pass of Mardin as a stronghold for the Persian 
than the former. The most interesting portion of | horse, whence they could issue and scour the whol 
the paper was the notice of a communication made 5 

to the writer by a Brahman of the names given by | with which Mr. A. perfectly coincided. 
the writers of that part of India to the heavenly ——_ 
bodies, which he extracted from a palm-leaf book 
The names were, Heli, Himma, | AT a meeting of the council, Wednesday, March ||, 
Aspujit, Arah, Jivah, and Kondha, for the Sun, | as usual, a number of communications were laid m 
Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. | the table, and various relics of antiquity were ex. 
Six of them at least bear a remarkable resemblance | hibited. Mr. Lower sent a quantity of antiquitig 
Now, these | discovered at Lewes, and impressions of two coin, 


of the Roman and Persian powers in the East, ey. 


The quantity of| hibits that country to us pretty nearly as it wy 
rain likely to fall is also stated: this seems easy | left by the long-continued struggles for dominiay 
enough ; it depends wholly on the day of the week | between the two last-mentioned powerful empire, 
In the year in| still many interesting native sites, as also sever 


question, the day being a Tuesday, the quantity of | Christian monasteries, were noticed, the accouy 


After | of which will be of considerable assistance in ay 
The | future labours on the comparative geography ¢ 


Dr. Platé remarked upon the description give 


of the plain of Mesopotamia, a view of the subjeq 
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with inscriptions in Cufic characters, found in tle 
same place. A letter was read from Professor Wil 


Croker observed, that Oriental coins of the middle 


eae f A 7 ‘ ; : 
Oxron, March 5. — The Rev, J. R. Woodford, M.A. 0 | ‘The book from which Mr. Whish quotes has never | ages were now being found in considerable num. 


Pembroke College, Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem/ 
and the following degrees were conferred :— 


been since found; and that gentleman being an| bers in the north of Ireland. 


Mr. Waller exhi- 


Masters of Aris. — Rev. J. G. Jessep, Queen’s Coieees excellent Sanscrit scholar, it has been thought that | bited a drawing of the head of an effigy of a knight 


Rev. S. W. Newbald, Rev. R. G. Swayne, Rev. E 


Morgan, Wadham College; Rev. W. J. Alban, St. John’s 7 . . 
leg “a "* | Madras society as a literary mystification. If, how- 


the whole was composed by himself, and sent to the] of the thirteenth century in Dorchester church, 


Oxfordshire, shewing the manner in which the 


College. r : 
ever, it shonld be found that other copies of the | camail was fastened. He also communicated som 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Feb. 26th.—Mr. Hallam, president, in the chair. | quotations still exist in southern India, it will be 
Mr. Hamilton read the following communications, | an interesting subject of inquiry to procure copies | the walls. 


work from which Mr. Whish alleges he took these | observations on Long Melford church, where 1 


poem of Lydgate’s is written on scrolls painted a 
The most interesting feature of th 


addressed to Colonel Leake, respecting recent | of them and to examine into the evidences of their meeting was the announcement that, by the inter 


archeological discoveries in Greece :—1. A letter antiquity ; as the genuineness of an ancient work, 


ference of the Association, the Roman ampli 


from Mr. R. B. Lysons, dated Athens, Dec. 5th,| containing the Greek names of the planets and| theatre at Dorchester had been saved. A vey 


1845, describing considerable ancient remains on | signs of the zodiac, would afford a more decisive 
a hill near the theatre at Ierd in the Morea, in- | proof of scientific communion between the East and 
cluding several inscriptions. 2. A letter from| West than any that has hitherto been given. At 


courteous letter was read from Mr. Brunell, the 
engineer of the railway, expressing his readines 
at all times to listen to the suggestions ofthe coun- 


Lieut. Sprat, of H.M.S. Beacon, dated Malta, Jan. | the conclusion of the paper, some interesting ob- | cil on such subjects ; and two or three letters, com 
26th, 1846 : it contained an account of the deter- | servations on the subject were made by the director | gratulating the Association on this subject. Me 
mination of various ancient sites on the shores of | of the society, who noticed the identity of the heb- | Rolfe exhibited a curious collection of antiquitis 


the Euripus. The principal sites ascertained or | domadal division, and of the names of the days of 
examined in Beeotia are those of Aulis, Mycales- | the week as used by Hindus and Europeans; and 
sus, and Harma; in Euboea, Chalcis, Eretria, Dys- | remarked upon the great improbability that the 
tos, and Styra. Lieut. Sprat likewise mentioned | Hindus should have received these things from| that neighbourhood. Mr: 


of different kinds, primeval and medieval, whic 
he had bought of a curiosity-dealer at Ashford, i 
Kent, and which he believed to have been found 
W. A. Nicholson, a 


the remains of a Pirgzic road existing between | the Greeks, among whom they did not exist before | chitect, of Lincoln, sent an account of antiquarian 


Chalcis and Eretria, and described the present state | the introduction of Christianity. 


of the celebrated marble-quarries at Carystus, in 
the south of the island. This letter contained four 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 


discoveries of considerable importance now making 
in that city, among which was a very handsom 
Roman tesselated pavement. This will probably 


inscriptions, with a plan and sketches of Cyclopean | March 3d.—Dr. Holt Yates in the chair—A com-| be read before the next public meeting. Mt 
walls, and other curious and interesting remains of | munication was read from Mr. Cullimore, “ On| Nicholson was elected a corresponding member, # 
the heroic ages of Greece, on a high conical hill | the chronology of the Arsacide and Sasanide dy-| a mark of the value the council set upon his com 


near the modern village of Disto (Dystos). nasties of the Persian kings.” 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
March 7th.—The Earl of Auckland in the chair.— 
The secretary read a paper by Captain Newbold, 
containing an account of the Indo-Mohammedan 
ephemeris of Alpoor, in the south of India, for 
the year 1260-61 of the Hejira, and 1766 of Sali- 
vahana, answering to the year 1844-45 of our era. 
The paper was curious, as~indicating the fusion of 
the Hindu and Mohammedan races ; and the adop- 
tion by the former of many of the peculiarities of 
their conquerors: the ephemeris is Hindu, com- 
prising the whole Hindu year 1766, and only parts 
of two adjoining Mohammedan years, It began 
on the 19th March, 1844, under the dominion of 
the planet Mars, an unpropitious star with the 
astronomers of the East, as well as among the astro- 


Mr. Ainsworth, | munication. Other communications were read {rom 
the honorary secretary, read a note on kosti or| Mr. Spence, Mr. Durand of Calais, Prof. Henslor 
cushee, the sacred girdle of the Gebrs, and the| the Rev. Evan Williams of Knighton, Mr. Warne, 
various symbolical uses to which it is put in the} &c. 

Persian bas-reliefs and Sasanian coins. This was| We congratulate the Association on the succes 
followed by geographical notes, by the same gen- | of their exertions to save the Dorchester Amphi 
tleman, on an Arabic work by the historian Wakad, | theatre. It is one of those cases in which the 
a contemporary of Harun al’ Rashid, which is in| of such associations is especially felt; and it does 
the possession of Dr. Lee of Hartwell, and con- | credit both to the promptitude with which ¢ 
tains an unpublished account of the conquest of | sociation acted, and to the readiness shewn by 
Mesopotamia by the first Muhammadans; for, | railway authorities to act upon its suggest 
while Ockley had availed himself largely of the | following letter on the subject has appear 
same historian’s account of the conquest of Syria, | Dorsetshire County Chronicl: : 

it appears that he was not acquainted with the « Dorchester, March 2, 1844 
present work. The Saracens, according to Wakad, 
invaded Mesopotamia by Old Rababah (Rahabah | Archeological Society have interested the 
Malik having been built in the time of the Khalif| to preserve our amphitheatre from destr 
Al Mamun), and proceeded thence to Rakka, from 


he As 
the 
ion. 

ed in the 


“ Sir,—Perceiving that the gentlemen of tl 
: mselvét 
uction by 


the railways, I consider that they are entitled 


-logers of Europe. An important division of this | which they gained the heart of the country. They| the thanks of the borough; and as it may be t 


calendar is that relating to horoscopes. Most 


then extended their conquests by Dara and Mardin | teresting to them to be acquainted with the fact 


natives have their nativities calculated by Brah-|to Jezirah, and returned by Nineveh and the| the finding a stone of unusual size and quality 


man punchungums, or Mohammedan najumis. The 


Brahmans hold their office of astrologers usually | cities a great number of towns and stations are | subjoin the particulars. 
by inheritance ; and they have lands granted them | mentioned, which were noted ‘and commented | foot of the surface, and interrupted the plou 
. free of rent in consequence, as well as other privi- | upon; and although this conquest of Mesopotamia | the occupier of the land order it 
leges. In the calendar the proportion of good and | by the Saracens, which took place on the decline | but this was not so easy a work as he thought, 





Khabur to Balis and Aleppo. Within these chief| the western side of the entrance to the aren 
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after digging round it to the depth of four feet, it 
appeared to increase in dimensions. The curiosity 
of the neighbourhood having been excited, a small 
subscription was raised to pay a man to raise 
the stone. After excavating around it to the 
depth of thirteen feet, the bottom was discovered, 
and the whole stone exposed to view. It was not 
oolite, but a conglomerate of flint, iron, sand, and 
calcareous matter in small quantity; nor did it ap- 
pear to have the mark of any tool on it. The soil 
around it ae to have formerly been disturbed, 


and was chiefly rubble chalk. There not being 


| mechanical power at hand sufficient to raise so 


weighty a mass, the east side of the hole was made 
to incline, so as to throw the stone on its side, and 
the top of it now lies within three feet of the surface. 
It had the appearance of what is generally called 
poulder,—- but various were the conjectures respect- 
ing the use to which it was applied; some thought 
that it was to form a pillar to which the barrier to 
the entrance was affixed, some that it served to 
chain the wild beasts to: but none of these conjec- 
tures were probable on an examination of the sur- 
face of the stone, which seemed not to have had any 
holes for rings or staples in it. As a further ex- 
amination of the stone may throw some light on 
its use, the Archeological Society may, perhaps, 
think it worth while to raise and place it in a per- 
pendicular position, as a suitable adjunct to the 
Amphitheatre.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
Senex.” 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


March 6th—The Marquis of Northampton, presi- 
dent, in the chair, stated that the committee were 
engaged in preparing a memoir on the ancient 
roads, camps, and other remains of British and 
Roman Yorkshire, to be read at the annual meet- 
ing at York, and solicited any topographical infor- 
mation on the subject. 

A letter was read from the Rev. R. R. Parry 
Mealy, giving an account of the further excavations 
at Segontium (Caernarvon). Extensive traces of 
buildings had been found, and some valuable Roman 
coins, and also a tile distinctly marked with the 
print of a Roman soldier’s nailed shoe or caliga. 

The discovery of a Roman pavement in the cas- 
tle at Lincoln was announced by Mr. Willson. 

Two of the curious foundation-tiles found in the 
Roman villa at Wheatley, Oxfordshire, were exhi- 
bited by Mr. Parker; some perfect specimens of 
Roman red waré, from Colchester, by Mr. Talbot; 
and from the same locality, some weapons and 
roundels of terra-cotta, inscribed with a number 
of strange devices and letters, apparently meant 
for classical designs, by Mr. Tucker. These ob- 
jects were of a very doubtful character; Mr. Birch 
pointed out on one of the roundels the manifest 
forgery of the cartouche of an Egyptian king, evi- 
dently copied from Champollion’s work on Hiero- 
glyphics ; and noticed in the inscriptions other 
evidence of ignorant fabrication. 

The Marquis of Northampton exhibited several 
beautiful examples of Greek art: a specimen of 
glass, of the same manufacture as the Portland 
vase, ornamented with white figures relieved on a 
blue ground, and formed like a cameo by cutting 
away the 7 surface; a very rare and perfect 
specimen of Egyptian glass mosaic, of Roman times, 
and a fragment from a Greek fictile vase, on which 
Was represented a shield, with the remarkable de- 
vice of Taras riding on a dolphin, the well-known 
type of the coins of Tarentum. His lordship also 
exhibited a vase from his collection, inscribed with 
the maker's name, Nicosthenes, and remarkable 
for the curious manner in which the subject of a 
single combat was treated. Two Greek warriors 
are seen engaging, and below, two cocks fighting ; 
over one of whom is written the name /Zacides, 
the patronymic of Achilles, the group above being 
evidently intended for that hero and Hector, and 
their contest thus directly and symbolically repre- 
sented in the same composition. 

Mr. Dearden, of Rochdale, exhibited a bronze 





torques, found in Lancashire. Mr. Birch stated 
that the ornament on this curious specimen of 
British art was probably imitated from those 
strings of glass beads which the Celtic races were 
known to have worn, and which Strabo mentions 
among the articles of export from Britain in the 
time of Augustus. 

Mr. Figg, of Lewes, communicated a drawing of 
the fragment of a monumental effigy of a knight, 
recently found within the ground of Lewes Priory. 
The sculpture is of the thirteenth century, greatly 
resembling that of Robert de Ros in the Temple 
Church. The mail had evidently been gilt; the 
surcoat, belt, and remainder of the dress, all 
painted. From the armorial bearings, it was con- 
jectured by Mr. Blaauw, the local secretary, to re- 
present one of the great family of De Braose.* 

Several examples of art in the fourteenth cen- 
tury were exhibited ; the matrix of the seal of John 
Lord Ufford, temp. Edward III.; and tracings of 
some paintings recently discovered on the walls of 
Beckley Church, in Oxfordshire. Among the sub- 
jects were, a representation of the last judg- 
ment, St. Michael weighing the good and evil in 
the scales, and figures of St. Peter and St. Paul: 
an accurate memoir on the character and present 
condition of these paintings, by Mr. Jewitt, accom- 
panied them. A number of fine drawings of St. 
David’s Cathedral, and the ruins of the College and 
Palace, by Mr. Buckler, were submitted to the 
president for inspection. Mr. Hailstone exhibit- 
ed a large pyx, probably of English workmanship, 
of the fifteenth century. 

The Rev. H. S. Anders exhibited two paintings 
of the early Flemish school, containing, in compart- 
ments, scenes from martyrologies, and curious as 
specimens of the costume and design of the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. Mr. Anders stated, 
that these paintings had been given to the vestry- 
room of St. Martin's (in the Fields) Church about 
one hundred and fifty years ago. Mr. Farrer was 
of opinion that they were undoubtedly original 
works, and possibly by Clausens, specimens of 
whose works are preserved at Bruges. 

Interesting objects of the Renaissance period of 
art were laid before the meeting ; and three curious 
Mexican idols were exhibited by Mr. Talbot. 


DESCRIPTION OF A VASE OF ETRUSCAN ORIGIN, 
Representing the restoration of the art of Smelting Bronze, 
by Cadmus, in Thrace. 

(Extracts from a letter of Signor D. Campanari.)+ 
Tue vase, a drawing of which I have the honour 
of presenting to....I1 acquired from Madame 
Bonaparte, Princess of Canino, at Paris, in the 
month of September, last year; for which, as well 
as the many other favours she has had the good- 
ness to bestow upon me, I shall, through life, feel 
most grateful. The vase belonged to Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte, who, while he lived, could never be in- 
duced to part with it to any one, although very high 
prices were offered for it; he looked upon it as a 
most rare and precious thing. And certainly I 
think I can safely state that, as to the subject repre- 
sented on it, I deem it the most interesting among 
the vases dug out of the tombs of Vulcia. Some may 
see in itbut Vulcan’s forge, like the one represented 
on the beautiful “Tazza,” ouce belonging to my 
family, now in the museum at Berlin, and descrip- 
tion of which may be found in the Bulletino dell’ 
Inst. di Corrispond Archeolog., p. 166, 1835; 
some may find in it much that is like the gem of 
the Stosch collection, described by Winckelmann 
(Mitolog. Sag. num. 606, ediz. di Prato); others 
may say, it is the same as the one on the chest of 
Cypselus, described by Pausania (b. v.), where 
Vulcan is with one of his workmen, as it is in our 
vase; the forge itself, the utensils painted lying on 








* We have already described this, and several of the 
articles mentioned in this report, as exhibited before the 
British Archeological Association.—Ed. L. G. 

+ We have seen this vase, which appears to be of the 
most remote antiquity, and most remarkable for the 
physiognomy of the persons represented,—Zd. L. G. 





the ground or hanging around the forge, the atti- 
tude of the god, his beard, with which the Greeks 
ever represented him, while the Hetrusci painted 
him young and beardless, which would strengthen 
the opinion that our “ Olpe’’ represented the self- 
same subject. It is my opinion, however, that the 
scene painted on our magnificent vase is very differ- 
ent and much more original; the inscriptions on 
it favour, if I mistake not, my assertion, 

HO KAAOZ VONEI, on the right; VONES NHEN 
(vat), is written on the left of the painting—Jones 
is good, Jones yes yes—words that must be deemed 
to be uttered by the possessor of the vase. Then 
HAIMvz2 is painted on the principal figure on the 
right, which is seen sitting, naked, on a stool, and 
having in his right hand a pair of pincers holding I 
know not what piece of shapeless metal, which he 
is heating in the fire; his left hand is raised in a 
position of surprise and astonishment. HEAAAAEI 
is the word written near the figure on the left of 
the furnace, and which is also naked; this man 
seems intently to look on what his master is doing, 
and leans his hand on a hammer which he rests on 
the ground; his left hand rests on his hip, the 
attitude of a man reposing after great exertions. 

Now, who knows not that ancient mythologists 
attributed to Cadmus the invention of smelting and 
moulding metals, which he is said to have first 
practised on the Pangeum, a mountain of Thrace ? 
It is also asserted that Cadmus came to Greece, ac- 
cording to Eusebius (Prep. Evang. c. 10), about 
1350 years before the age of Augustus, and that he 
introduced the arts among the Hellenes, or Hel- 
lades (as the Greeks were first called, vide Strabo, 
8); he taught them the letters and their use, for 
they knew them not before, and Herodotus calls 
them Cadmean (lib. i. c. 56; ii. c. 49; iv. c. 847), as 
they had been brought to Thrace from Egypt, by 
the Telchini (vide Bochart in Chan. |. vii. p. 305). 
These Telchini, which the said Bochart believes to 
the same as the Pheenicians, were also called Heli- 
ades, and excelled in works and arts, as Strabo at- 
tests.... ‘“‘ Alii cum excellerunt artibus invisum 
iis ab earundem nemulis aiunt.... E Creta eos 
(Telchinos) primum in Cyprum, deinde Rhodum 
venisse : primosque ferrum et @s fabricatos, atque 
etiam Saturno fatum fecisse.... Post Telchinos 
Heliade insulam occupaverunt’’ (Strabo, Geog. lib. 
xiv. p. 450), Then Diodorus Siculus (on the Isle 
of Rhodes) asserts that they invented some arts, 
and several things contributing to the comforts of 
life: he attributes to them the first statues of gods, 
and says that several of the oldest images were re- 
membered to have borne their names. Hence 
Apollo was called Telchinius by the inhabitants of 
Lindus, and the “ Gialisii’’ gave,the name of 
‘“* Telchinie” to Juno and nymphs. According to 
the same author, Neptune loved “ Alia,” sister of 
the Telchini, by whom he had six sons and one 
daughter, named “ Rhodos,” after whom the island 
was called Rhodes. After the deluge of Ogiges 
some of the people had perished, and the island be- 
came like a lake, by the continuous fall of water. 
The Sun, enamoured of the beautiful Rhodos, loved 
the island that bore her name, and hence caused 
the superfluous waters to eyaporate.... At first 
the isle presented but a soft, muddy surface ; Apollo 
dried it, fertilised the ground, and from it sprang 
the Heliades, who, endowed with superior powers, 
became soon eminent in learning, especially in as- 
trological knowledge (Diod. Sicul. c. 1.) Now, 
many centuries after this, Cadmus being sent after 
Europa, sailed towards Rhodes, and being sur- 
prised by a terrific tempest, he made a vow of 
erecting on the isle a temple to Neptune : the dan- 
ger passed, he built the promised temple, and left 
some Pheenicians to guard it, and to perform the 
due rites. Cadmus offered also many gifts to Mi- 
nerva Lindia, among them a large caldron of 
bronze, a wonderful thing in that early age, and on 
it were sculptured the letters that were then, it is 
said, first introduced from Pheenicia. (Diod. Sicul. 
1. vi. p. 115, delle Favole; Diod. Sicul, c. xxi. 
vol. ii; and Mytholo.) 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








From the above observations can be seen how 
intimate] ted the story of Cadmus is with 
that of the Telchini, Pheenicians, or Heliades, who, 
Strabo says, excelled in the arts, and workmanship, 
in the same manner as Cadmus is said to have dis- 
covered the way of moulding bronze (Hyg. Fab. 
178; Plin. xxxiv. c.1,10.). It is, then, my opi- 
nion, that the sitting figure of the bearded smith, 
which bears the name of NAIMV3, was intended for 
Cadmus (KAAMO3), and that the word HEAAAAEI 
refers to those Telchini, of Heliades, brought by 
Cadmus in Thrace, where he first melted metals on 
the Pangacum. For although some of the mytho- 
logists attributed this discovery to the Dactyli, who, 
they assert, discovered, many centuries before Cad- 
mus, fire and the nature of copper and iron in Be- 
recyntia, and taught the manner of smelting them 
(vide Diod. Sicul. vol. ii. c. 23); yet Cadmus, at all 
events, certainly revived and brought into notice 
again this art, perhaps then entirely forgotten. He 
also modified the manner of making copper, espe- 
cially by the invention of the Cadmia—a stone that 
derived its name from him, —proinde lapis aérosus, 
ex quo fit es Cadmia dicitur (Plin. lib. xxxiv. 10). 
If any one should deem a far-fetched interpreta- 
tion that of seeing a personification of the Heliades 
in the figure on the left, bearing the inscription of 
HEAAAAEI, let him remember the account Dio- 
dorus gives of Cadmus having come to Greece from 
Pheenicia, and brought the letters and taught the 
arts to the Hellenes, or Hellades—hence the word 
HEAAAAEI, written near the figure of the smith 
on the left hand, seems clearly to point to the his- 
tory of Cadmus, and the whole of the fable con- 
cerning him. 











LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday.—Statistical (anniversary meeting), 3 p.m. ; Che- 
mical, 8 p.at.; Medical, 8 p.m. aor ‘ 

. Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 e.m.; Horticultural, 3 p.m.; Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m. ; Syro-Egyptian, 8 P.s. 

ednesday.— London Institution, 7 p.m. ; Microscopical, 

8 p.m.; British Archeological, 8} p.m.; Ethnological, 


8 P.M. 

iewoieg-Ragel, 8} p.m.; Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m. 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m.; Royal Botanic, 4 p.m. 


FINE ARTS. 


A Hand-Book of the History of Painting. By Dr. 
Franz Kugler. Part II. Pp. 377. London, 
J. Murray. 

TRANSLATED from the German by a lady, and 
edited with notes by Sir Edmund Head (aided by 
the advice of Mr. Eastlake, Mr. Gruner, and Mr. 
Ford, the author of the Hand-Book of Spain), this 

- volume presents us with a view of the German, 
Flemish, and Dutch schools of painting; the Span- 
ish, French, and English being reserved for a third 
part. The preface is not of a very deeply learned 
or striking character; but rather dresses up ideas, 
little better than truisms, in well-turned language. 
For example, the editor trusts “it must be remem- 
bered that he has not endeavoured to enumerate 
all the pictures of a master which are to be found 
even in this country ;” and it would be strange if 
he had, for there are thousands of admirable pro- 
ductions of art in this country, about: which few 
but the possessors know the existence or where- 
abouts. There are many fine collections in private 
residences never surmised nor dreamed of by con- 
Noisseurs or picture-dealers. We looked over many 
masterpieces of artists enumerated in this very vo- 
lume only last week in a mere suburban cottage. 
At page xiii. the editor’s remark is more to the pur- 
pose, and quite apropos to a’ hint we threw out in 
our last Gazette relative to the poverty of English 
artists generally in the choice of subjects (see page 
222, col. 3, close of remarks on the British Insti- 
tution). This, he says, ought to be matter for the 
deepest reflection ; but what is the use of reflec- 
tion without materials to reflect upon? The ge- 
nerality of our artists do not read; and they. do 
not seem very ready to act upon suggestions from 











those who do. The consequences are, barrenness, 
want of invention, and imitation. One exhibition 
follows another, and the likeness is surprising. 
There is hardly a novel idea to disturb the annual 
sameness. Superior as we are in most branches 
of the art itself, —for there is nothing on the Conti- 
nent to compare with the higher works of English 
artists in these branches where they excel,—it is 
vexatious to observe this single great deficiency in 
the national body. One would think that Don 
Quixote, the Vicar of Wakefield, and one or two 
other books, were almost the only literature of the 
country, or, at any rate, the only works they ever 
saw. Servum pecus is the motto; and if it had not 
been for the inexhaustible storehouse of Shak- 
spere, it is difficult to imagine (putting the Bible 
aside, as belonging more to Roman Catholic coun- 
tries) that we should ever have had any change of 
themes, beyond what could be rung out of six or 
eight story-book bells. Our historical efforts, be it 
observed, rarely rise to the style of history, but 
are rather genre paintings, and consequently of an 
inferior class; and independently of the want of 
the pure, the grand, the poetical, and the elevated, 
we must lament our deficiency in fertility and va- 
tiety. In France many of the artists are studious ; 
and thus fill their minds with ideas, which need 
only to be adequately developed on the canvass to 
make first-rate pictures. In England, on the con- 
trary, the minds are uncultivated, and thence the 
lines are servile and limited, however ably they 
may be executed, with all the skill of clever ma- 
nipulation and mechanical detail. Labor superabat 
opus. 

A disquisition on the different merits of the ar- 
tistical and ideal is brief but satisfactory. “ Mr. 
Eastlake has shewn (says the editor) that within 
certain limits a work may compensate for what is 
defective in its subject, or in the treatment of that 
subject, as viewed in relation to nature, by its ex- 
cellence as a picture. In other words, that a cer- 
tain violation of the principles of general style may 
be made up for by peculiar merits, as regards spe- 
cific style; for instance, the scene embodied in a 
work of Rubens may be coarse and revolting; the 
associations may be such as disgust rather than 
delight us, yet that very work probably gives the 
full vigorous effects of flesh and blood, such as no 
other painter ever attained, joined with the utmost 
physical richness of colour, and wonderful harmony 
of composition. Such a picture, therefore, may 
produce, upon the whole, far more pleasure than 
pain, and may claim a very high place as a paint- 
ing; since that which is faulty in the moral asso- 
ciations suggested by it, or in the individual form, 
may be made up for in some degree by its other 
merits. It is true that no such picture can be, as a 
work of art, absolutely perfect; it is true also that 
the qualities thus supposed to compensate for one 
another are not, strictly speaking, commensurable. 
Yet when we talk of the ‘ merit of a picture,’ all 
this has to be considered, and it is owing to such a 
principle of compensation that the judgments of 
connoisseurs and of the public so often differ. When 
this is the case, both parties probably go too far. 
A technical eye, fully conscious of their value, as- 
signs too much weight to the qualities of specific 
style, and treats them as counterbalancing defects 
of a general character, such as are necessarily of- 
fensive to the lay spectator. The latter, on the 
other hand, sees these defects in their full defor- 
mity, and makes no allowance for qualities which 
neither practical knowledge of the art, nor any 
habitual training of his own mind, has taught him 
to appreciate. The lesson, however, to he learnt 
from all this is one of great toleration in estimat- 
ing the works of any master or any school. How 
can there be any one fixed and certain kind of ex- 
cellence, which excludes all others, when the sources 
of pleasure are various in themselves, and when 
the principle of compensation adverted to above 
must and will operate on our minds? It may fairly 
be assumed, that the essential quality of all suc- 
cessful works ‘of art is, their power to produce, 





upon the whole, a balance of pleasurable sensation, 
The three principal sources of this pleasurable 
feeling in the arts of design are—first, form; se. 
condly, colour, and light and shade; thirdly, the 
moral feelings and mental associations awakened 
by the work and its story.” 

In conclusion it is justly observed : 

“It may be thought that more time has been 
spent on the discussion respecting the Ideal than 
is warranted by its connexion with the subject of 
this volume, or its own intrinsic importance—more 
especially as few will profess the theory in its full 
and complete purity. The true nature of the doc. 
trine, however, is most important in forming an es. 
timate of those schools which have been peculiarly 
charged with gross ignorance of its value; and its 
practical tendency, in the more mystical shape, has 
often been highly pernicious to the success of art, 
It is precisely the highest class of minds which are 
most exposed to danger, and most easily beguiled 
by the apparent simplicity and elevation of the no- 
tions floating about on this subject. Itis men like 
Fuseli,* who, unfortunately, thus suffer their real 
genius to be led away from the diligent observa. 
tion and study of nature, until they sink into the 
emptiness of mannerism. That vivid substance 
and that reality which are essential to success in 
art, disappear from their works, and are replaced 
by vague and shadowy forms, in which fine general 
proportions and the observation of classical rules 
cannot compensate for the life and truth which are 
wanting.” 

According to this canon, we must not “ try 
Turner,” as the shoe-blacking placards recommend, 

In the body of the work, German art is tracked 
from the eighth and ninth centuries, and the later 
influence of Byzantine art illustrated. The gradual 
steps and improvements, from the curious Missils, 
of which specimens have been preserved from the 
wreck of time to shew us what was done of old, 
till the present age, are pointed out, and the great 
masters of Germany are fairly criticised. Then 
comes the Flemish school with its Van Eycks, and 
the Saxon with its Cranach, and Holland and the 
Netherlands with their Mabuse, Metsis, and so to 
Rubens, Vandyke, Rembrandt, and other glories; 
and the whole concludes with their genre and land- 
scape artists of incomparable finish. ‘Two or three 
extracts of different dates, from different parts, and 
treating of different subjects or artists, will speak 
the character of the publication. Of the early 
German we read: 

“ There exists a series of manuscripts of the 
eleventh century, in parts very splendid, the illu- 
minations of which shew evident traces of the in- 
fluence exercised by Byzantine art. These manu- 
scripts, or at least the most important of them, are 
now in the Royal Library at Munich, and were 
taken from the archives of the cathedral of Bam- 
berg, for which, no doubt, they were executed as of- 
ferings from rich patrons; the greater number, per- 
haps, were gifts from the Emperor Henry II. Some 
are stillin the public library of Bamberg, and others 
in various places. They are distinguished most 
decidedly from the works of the Carlovingian pe- 
tiod, by their peculiarity of style and treatment. 
On the one hand, they are far less pleasing, but on 
the other they are, in a technical point of view, far 
more important. In spite of the want of confi- 
dence, and the clumsy rudeness of execution, the 
Carlovingian works always shew a feeling for form, 
and always preserve the general proportions of the 
human frame, and the great lines of the drapery. 
In the Bamberg manuscripts we find no trace of 
these merits; the figures are most unhappily dis- 
torted and crippled, the outlines are whimsical and 
capricious, the forms full and exaggerated. These 
defects are most striking, and can be attributed to 
nothing but the influence of foreign models. In 





* The following anecdote, very characteristic of Fosell, 
has never, we eve, into print from our note 0 


passed ‘ ‘ 
it. Conversing on the lish school and artists one day, 
he said, “ Sir Joshua's Colour is very good. I'm not dead 
yet!"—£d, L. G. 
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those models it could originate only in some moral 
degeneracy, and in such a stagnant state of society 
as actually existed in the Byzantine empire. Ne- 
yertheless the lines are _throughout drawn with 
more certainty and precision. The system of co- 
jouring also differs. The juiciness of the impasto 
disappears, and in its place we find the dry man- 
ner of laying on the colour which henceforth be- 
Jongs particularly to miniature-painting ; with this 
is united the finest and neatest execution, and the 
most careful finishing, so as to form a strong con- 
trast, and for the works in question for once an 
advantageous one, with the uncertain pencilling of 
the Carlovingian period. Still more surprising 
than this elegance of execution is the peculiar, and 
if I may use the expression, the phantasmagoric 
play of colour, which appears especially in the 
crounds of these illuminations. Stripes of delicate 
colour intermingle in beautiful harmony behind 
the figures, and produce a very peculiar and pleas- 
ing effect to the eye. Besides these technical de- 
fects and advantages, we must finally mention, that 
ingenious ideas are often embodied in symbolical 
forms, suited to the infantine state of art, and that, 
in spite of the imperfect drawing, there is consi- 
derable expression in the gestures and position of 
the figures.” 

The great improvements of the Van Eycks, and 
the commencement of the masters of the fifteenth 
century, lead to these observations: 

“ With the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, anew element in art again appears amongst 
the nations of the German race. This element is 
that feeling for nature which, later in the century, 

prevailed in Italy, and which, by a more thorough 
and complete study of all individual minutiz, and 
by a more life-like representation of objects, strug- 
gied to free painting from the trammels of architec- 
tural laws, and endeavoured to give it an indepen- 
dent value, * bd 

“In the great majority of its productions, it 


offers a strong contrast to.the feeling of art in the 
preceding period. The principle of isolating each 
separate ideal figure, or that of the group symme- 
trically arranged, is abandoned ; the hard brilliancy 
of the gold ground is discarded. The artist not 
only proves his power to carry the eye far and wide 
into distant space, but exemplifies this power in 


his works to the fullest extent. The:whole visible 
world around us—heaven and earth—objects near 
and distant—the graceful line of distant mountain 
—the green meadow—trees laden with fruit—the 
conveniences and elegances of the dwellings of 
men, and the various implements and necessaries 
of life, are all reflected in the works to which the 
attention of the reader is now turned. Human 
figures are naturally associated with these objects; 
they stand in necessary relation to each other, and 
form, together with the accessories, for the first 
lime, one perfect,aged significant whole. The exe- 
tution shews a most attractive and penetrating 
study of individual nature, and succeeds in attain- 
ing a truth which is marvellous. Mere and there 
certainly many defects still exist, such as hardness 
in the modelling, and in the folds of the drapery, 
and a still-prevailing want ofa well-groundedaha- 
tomical knowledge of the*bédy. On the other hand, 
We lose sight of these faults in the harmony which 
pervades the whole work, and which €Xpresses itself 
outwardly by the unison of bright,and clear colours, 
and the play of light, and inwardly by the fulness, 
sometimes even by the depth, of meaning which 
characterises the conception; we may imagine such 
works to represent an existence still circumscribed, 
indeed, by its intimate relations with earth, but 
holier and more glorious than that which is’ en- 
joyed-by us. The discovery, or rather the im- 
Provements, in oil-painting effected by the brothers 
Van Eyck secured the technical means necessary 
for the further progress of painting. The height 
and power to which the Flemish cities had arisen 
at this time, the prevailing enjoyment of the lux- 
oa of life, and the love of country, together with 
‘he general diffusion of a powerful religious feel- 


ing, had prepared a soil well adapted to foster and 
support such an art.” 

The transition after this was rapid; the John 
Van Eyck in our National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, 
may be examined with tenfold interest as one of 
the most striking threshold proofs of the mighty 
change. 

With this we beg to recommend the Hand-Book 
as a very candid and intelligent production.* The 
next volume will probably be still more attractive 
for English readers. 


The Punjaub and Adjacent Countries, 1846. London, 

Smith, Elder, and Co, 
Moopkez, Loodhiana, Ferozpoor, and Ferozeshu- 
hur, localities which recent sad though glorious 
events have endowed with extensive general and 
special interest; their situation in the Sikh states 
under British protection, their position relative to 
the Sutlege and to each other, and to Lahore, and 
again of the whole Punjaub to Scinde, to Bhawul- 
poor, and to British India, with their several re- 
spective distances by scale,—may be readily found ; 
this map, therefore, in its cheap form, we presume, 
will be a boon to thousands interested in the pro- 
gress and issue of the Anglo-Indian and Sikh war- 
fare. 


The Physical Atlas; a Series of Maps illustrating the 
Geographical Distribution of Natural Phenomena. 
By H. Berghaus, LL.D., F.R.G.S.; and Alex. 
Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S. Edinburgh, J. Jolin- 
stone, W. and A. K. Johnston, and Cowan and 
Co.; London, T. W. Saunders, and R. Groom- 
bridge and Sons; Glasgow, Lumsden and Son; 
Dublin, Cumming. 

We have already (in Literary Gazette, No. 1411) 

spoken in warm praise of the beauty, minuteness, 

and accuracy with which the five illustrations of 
physical geography, specimens accompanying the 

National Atlas, were executed. Their circula- 

tion, and doubtless our recommendation, have eli- 

cited, it appears, earnest requests to publish an 

English edition of the whole; and Part I. of this 

valuable publication is now before us. It contains 

—1. A physical chart of the Atlantic Ocean, giving 

measurements, navigation tracks, currents, tem- 

perature, fucus banks, volcanic eruptions, icebergs, 
and doubtful islands; 2. A map of the mountain 
systems of Europe; the perpendicular extent of 
mountains and table-land, horizontal areas and 
mountain ranges; 3, Botanical geography, the dis- 
tribution of plants, Humboldt’s statistics of the 
principal families of plants, Schoun’s twenty-five 
phyto-geographic regions, &c.; also copious de- 
scriptive letterpress. Truly has it been said, that 

the simple inspection of a good map will teach in a 

few minutes more physical geography than can be 

acquired by long and painful study. This truth is 
most fully borne out by Part I.; indeed, never had 
learner a better map to inspect, and as far as may 
be predicted of a whole performance from a tithe, 
the Physical Atlas will be an exact interpreter of 
the surface of the globe. Of the progress, however, 
of this important work, and of the fulfilment of the 
promise held out by the specimen before us, we 
will apprise our readers as we receive the successive 
parts. 
POREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
GERMANY. 

Anastasius Griin, Count Auersperg.+ 

Ir would, we think, be difficult to find in Germany, 

or, indeed, in any other country, a poet who, in- 

flamed with the most ardent love for his country 
and for freedom, and exerting all his energies in 
combating in verse what he deplored in the poli- 











* England's greatest Sculptors.—Another recent German 
critic, writing on our school, mentions as among our 
greatest sculptors, by a curious sonorous and substan- 
tial collocation, * Bacon and Behnes !!"" 

+ We are the more pleased with this notice of Count 
Auers 's Poems use we had heard before that a 





bea edition of “The Last of the Knights,” in Eng- 
lish, was preparing for publication, ~~ 


tical condition of the land of his birth, has kept 
himself so free from any thing like party-writing 
as the subject of our present paper; one who, in 
moments of most wrathful indignation, has never 
forgotten the dignity of the poet’s calling ; and who 
has preserved, in all he has written, such purity of 
diction united to such true nobleness of thought. 

“ Power,” to use a technical expression in paint- 
ing, and in poetry too, is, unless properly directed, 
an attribute almost as dangerous to the possessor 
as is worldly power in hands incapable of wielding 
it. In each case it too often ends in the destruc- 
tion of those in whom it is vested ; who, exulting 
in the sense of their strength, cannot deny them- 
selves the gratification of constantly exercising or 
displaying it; and, by its abuse, become at last 
themselves the victims of a fiend they deemed 
their willing famulus, but which, in reality, is a 
demon waiting only for the favourable moment to 
destroy. 

Should we wish for examples where the sense 
of power has been but the lure to destruction, we 
have merely to look among the English and French 
novelists of the day; and we think, in each, at least 
one name will immediately occur as associated 
with works displaying this attribute in no common 
degree, but unbridled and hurrying along their 
authors beyond all power of control. When the 
demon is once the master, they rush wildly onward 
like Mazeppa, borne along by a steed they are 
unable to guide, and whose very strength and 
fiery impetuosity therefore but serve to make 
their final doom more certain. Tempered, how- 
ever, by judgment and taste, it is the ‘‘ sana mens 
in corpore sano ;"’ a state which all may wish for, 
and but few enjoy. 

Yet in the poems of Count Auersperg, particue 
larly those on subjects which rouse all his sympa- 
thies and kindle all his ardour, “ power” is the 
grand characteristic. Had he in these been occa- 
sionally carried away by the exciting nature of 
the theme, it would hardly be to be wondered at, 
and would certainly have been excusable; but 
though we see that his human passions are 
awakened, and he hurls with a giant’s strength 
words of scorn, indignation, and hate against 
hypocrisy, injustice, and tyranny, his passion 
never blinds him, nor obtains for a moment the 
mastery. Nor is it only the thunder he can 
wield. He can appeal in all gentleness to the 
better feelings of his listeners, and endeavour to 
move their hearts as his own has been moved. 
His exhortations are as powerful as his denuncia- 
tion. The words he utters against the religious 
hypocrite are as scathing as the frightful wind of 
the desert; yet when, in appealing to the throne, 
he speaks of what his fellow-countrymen have 
endured, of their patient long-suffering and fide- 
lity, he himself is touched by the picture he thus 
holds up to view; and he does not feel ashamed 
to give way to his emotion. But it does not 
consist in mere lamentation and regret. There 
is always dignity in his grief. His whole mind 
is filled with the greatness of his subject; he feels 
its importance, not merely as the citizen of a par- 
ticular state, but as a man and as a member of 
the great human society: and it is these enlarged 
views, and this sincerity of feeling, which keep 
from his verse all that is mean, undignified, and 
commonplace. 

We have been particular in thus dwelling on 
the great attribute of Count Auersperg; for rare 
as it is now-o’-days to find in poetry the power 
his verse displays, it is still more rare to see it ex- 
ercised with such judgment and so subservient 
to the will of a master always able to restrain it 
within due bounds. 

Count Alexander von Auersperg was born in 
April 1806. He first attracted the attention of 
the public by his epic poem “The Last of the 
Knights” (Der letzte Ritter), which appeared at 
Stutgard, in 1830, as the production of “ Anas- 
tasius Griin ;” under which name his later works 





have also been given to the world. This poem 
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consists of a series of ballads, in which he cele- 
brates the life, the deeds, and death of the Em- 


peror Maximilian I.: and on considering the sub- 
ject treated by the poet, we think it will be allowed 
that a more fertile theme, or one better adapted 
for the particular form chosen, could hardly have 
been found. The epithet of “the last of the 
knights” he applies to him in common with Hor- 
mayr and other recent historians, because with 
him he sees the close of that line of heroes; and 
because with his successor, and the ominous pe- 
riod which followed, a totally new era seemed to 
begin. Hitherto, chivalrous feeling and love of 
adventure had made their influence felt; with the 
gloomy and speculative Charles V. a spirit of cal- 
culation usurped the place of chivalry. Maximi- 
lian stands in colossal size between the two pe- 
riods, on the outermost verge of the former, but 
having, however, nothing in common with the 
tendency of that which followed. He appears 
with features more strongly marked from the con- 
trast presented by what had been and what was to 
be. Like a tall rock standing out at sea, and 
marking the extreme limit of the continent of which 
it forms a part, although already nearly cut off 
from the mainland by the inroads of the wasteful 
ocean, does Maximilian stand forth in bold relief 
in the history of his country—the glorious bright- 
ness of a setting sun serving only to make the form 
appear more vast in its proportions. It is thusa 
German historian speaks of him, as being “ the 
real link between the frank, pleasant middle ages, 
and the newer, more secret, and prudently-calcu- 
lating period, representing in himself the struggle 
of ‘The Old,’ in which he was brought up, with 
‘The New,’ which, by observation and reflection, 
he had made his own—in science and religion, in 
customs and policy, uniting both ages—a knight of 
the older, a soldier of the later time—unprejudiced 
and enlightened, with a portion of superstition— 
pious, yet not always master of his passion—full of 
grand ideas, yet cherishing antiquated forms—al- 
most always in a state of contrast of good or evil 
fortune—acting in power or weakness—with super- 
abundance, and yet, in his policy, little almost to 
narrow-mindedness—holding sway over the richest 
and most populous districts, and yet almost always 
without gold or army—brave and skilled in war, 
yet seldom victorious—always in alliance, yet 
rarely faithful, and still more rarely fortunate—un- 
dertaking every thing, accomplishing little—al- 
ways providing and toiling, but yet always jesting 
mirthfully, and full of poesy—amiable, and yet 
often exposed to the assaults of the assassin—once 
a bridegroom without a bride—seized by the fair 
women of a fair town, and unhappy in a second 
marriage—an eventful life, rich in deeds and noble 
thoughts, but without repose or rest till an inha- 
bitant of that coffin he had so long carried about 
with him.”* 

During the lifetime of Maximilian, two works 
recording his exploits and adventures appeared 
under his immediate superintendence. The first, 
in prose, in allegorical form, but altogether true to 
history, is called Der Weisskunig. Marx Treitz- 
sauerwein, private secretary to the emperor, is the 
author of, or at least, to. use the word of the pre- 
sent day, he “edited,” the work, the matter of 
which Maximilian himself furnished. 

“ Mark! of me will much be scriven, 
My deeds and wars, and how I've thriven; 
Therefore write down what I do say, 
For so truth will come to the light of day !” 
are the words Maximilian is represented as dic- 
tating to his kneeling scribe, and which serve as 
motto to his book. 

Theurdank is the title of the second work, an 
epic poem, in which Maximilian (Theurdank), 
while wooing his fair bride, Maria of Burgundy, 
is assailed by deadly foes, but, by his courage and 
prudence, overcomes them all. As we see, it com- 
prehends, therefore, but a small portion, and is 


* Die Weltgeschichte in Biographien, 1 . K. W. 
Bottiger, b. v. p. 20. oe ; 





the record of but one event in his life. The 
management of the story is not at all unlike that of 
The Faery Queene, in which Spenser, in one knight, 
does “ expresse Holynesse, and in a seconde settes 
forth Temperaunce;” and under such names as 
“‘Sansfoy,” “Speranza,” or “ Duessa,” brings 
virtues or vices to assail them. Like Spenser, 
too, the author of the German poem, which treats 
professedly of the courtship and the winning of the 
fair Burgundian maiden, has “ intermeddled, by 
occasion hereof, many other aduentures, but rather 
as accidents than intendments.’’ The original 
idea, as well as the first plan of the poem, is Maxi- 
milian’s own: it too, however, was “ edited,” and 
also enlarged, by his secretary and councillor, 
Melchior Pfinzing; and it appears at Nuremberg 
in 1517, ornamented with very curious and inte- 
resting woodcuts. It is without poetical worth, 
and owes its celebrity to the share the emperor 
had in its composition, and partly to the great 
beauty of the first two editions. 

As will be seen later, when referring to Count 
Auersperg’s poem, there is no affinity whatever 
between The Last of the Knights and the old epic 
just described—no feature of resemblance in either, 
except that the same man, we should rather say 
the same personage, is the hero of both. In the 
later poem, it is the life of ‘‘a man who is an 
emperor” that is portrayed. He is not elevated 
above the sufferings and weakness of humanity; 
he is no ancient hero, with god-like attributes of 
mental endurances ; but a mortal man, warring—it 
is true, bravely warring—against adverse circum- 
stances, yet not insensible to the shafts of Fortune ; 
with an indomitable spirit, yet at times bowed 
down by misgiving and gloomy forebodings; in 
short, he is a being like ourselves, endued more 
bountifully certainly than is the common lot, but 
nevertheless subjected, as we are, to the weakness, 
pains, and sorrows of our imperfect nature. He 
is rash, and he has to endure the penalty of his 
rashness; no “gentle knight comes pricking o’er 
the plaine” to extricate him from ‘his difficulty ; 
grief overtakes him; and, though he firmly trusts 
in God’s great love and mercy, he knows, too, the 
suffering of a human heart. 

In the poem of Melchior Pfinzing he is the 
principal personage among many actors, who, as 
well as himself, are performing parts assigned 
them. The stage on which he plays this part is 
his world. It is with him as with the characters of 
the ancient mysteries: he stands aloof from the 
rest of mankind, surrounded by beings with whom 
we can have no sympathy, and who make success 
certain, let him attempt what he may; thus anni- 
hilating at once 

“ The soothing thoughts that spring 


Out uf human suffering ;” 
or rather, never allowing them to arise. 

In the later poem he is a poor child of humanity; 
and it is this very circumstance we so much admire 
in the conception of the work. The world is his 
stage ; his fellow-actors are—mankind. As he him- 
self said : 

“Tam a man like another man, 
Only that God me honoured han” (liath).* 
And while we follow him from the cradle to the 
grave, while we watch the fiery impetuosity of his 
youth, stand beside him at his bridal, and again at 
the death-bed of her he had made his wife; while 
we accompany him in his battles, or see him await- 
ing almost inevitable death on the precipices of the 
Tyrol, or when bowed down by sadness, 
“ And the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world,” 
we behold him locked in the arms of his faithful 
jester, and foretelling his approaching end, — 
throughout the history our interest and our sym- 





as It may, perhaps, not be generally known, that the old 
rhyme, 
oP When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman ?” 
were the very words addressed to Maximilian by some 
one as a sneer os pride of birth; when the Emperor im- 





mediately answered in the worthy manner as given above. 


athies are excited; and when his race is run, ye 
eave him with a sigh and in a saddened mood, 
The poem opens with the merry carol of a car. 
enter, whose workshop is hard by the Castle of 
eustadt; and who, from sunrise till eventide, js 
daily heard singing cheerily at his work. In joy{y 
haste a man enters and bids him quickly make, 
cradle for the new-born babe of the proud Empress 
Leonora. ‘The Baptism” follows; and soon after 
we have, under the title of “Austria and Bur. 
gundy,” a series of five ballads, deseribing the 
meeting at Treves of the father of Maximilian with 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, Charles's death, the 
mission of Maria to Maximilian, their meeting, ang 
“The Nuptials.” More martial themes follow; 
then comes, too soon, alas, “ The Separation,” by 
death, from her he loved; and soon after Maximi. 
lian is before Dendermonde. He is now emperor, 
“ The Guilds” is a humorous and characteristic bal. 
lad, describing the various burgers of Burges sit. 
ting together over their wine and cards, and dis. 
cussing politics, “The Warning,” “The Kranen- 
burg,”’ * The Faithful Servant” (in which the trusty 
and affectionate Kunz von der Rosen, Maxim. 
lian’s court-jgster, makes his appearance), “Th 
Mission of Spring,” “The King and the Cob. 
bler,’’ and “ Welcome and Departure,” succeed 
each other as we have given them here; after 
which, in the next ballad, Maximilian’s adventure 
on the Martinswand in the Tyrol, on Easter Mon. 
day, 1490, is recounted. Here, while pursuing the 
chamois—for he was a perfect hunter—he got into 
one of those dreadful situations not infrequent in 
these mountains. Himself on a narrow ledge of 
stone, before him was a deep abyss, and behind 
rose the perpendicular rock, technically and not 
inexpressively, termed “a wall.” Here, whence 
escape seemed impossible, he was discerned from 
afar. The church-bells sound, the priests ani 
people pass in procession through the valley to the 
foot of the mountain to comfort the doomed En- 
peror by chanting and by prayers. But their voices 
cannot reach his ear: he only sees the sparkling of 
the host as it is raised on high. When preparing 
to meet his fate, a bold mountaineer, or, as the tale 
went, an angel from heaven, appears and rescues 
him. We then accompany him to Vienna, and af- 
terwards to Switzerland. Finally, we have “The 
Last Victory,’ and ‘The Pilgrimage,” which, by 
the by, is a merrier ballad than the title would 
lead one to believe. We are now approaching “the 
last scene ofall.” Ina pleasing ballad, entitled 
“Max and Durer,’ we have an account of the 
meeting of the great king and the great artist. 
“‘ God greet thee Master Durer !”’ Max cries in joyful 
haste, 
and asks what brings him, his Apelles, to Augs- 
burg, which, according to all accounts, must 
have presented, while the diet was being held 
there, a scene of confusion nearly equal to that of 
an English town during a contested election. 
Master Durer has a grace to beg of his imperial 
master—to sit to him for his portrait. Max con- 
sents; for he feels that with him it is already the 
evening of life, and that night is drawing near. 
Before they part again Max kindly bids him fare- 
well, and charges him, on his return to Nurem- 
berg, to greet old Hans Sachs in his name, and to 
tell him that should he make another rhyme, it 
must be a funeral song, as he will soon hear of 
the death of a king who dearly loved them both. 
Arrived at Innspriick, the presentiment of ap- 
proaching death grows stronger; and it is this 
feeling which gives its title to the following ballad: 


High over Innspriick’s valley, upon a block of stone, , 
With downcast eyes and thoughtful, sat the emperor al 


lone 
In green guise of a hunter, the eross-bow in his hand, 
And in his hunting bonnet a plume and silken band. 


Hark, hark! old sturdy archer! and dost thou, then, not 


ear mae F 
The call of thy companions, thy churls’ rejoicing cheer ' 
Up! dost en, then, not see how the chamois yonder 


bounds, 
While from his hard hoofs pattering the flinty rock re 
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cement S 
jonless and quiet the aged hunter sits! __ 
How red. supports his forehead, round which his grey 
ir flits 
His — a gazes fixed upon the busy town below, 
Now far and wide it ranges o’er the Tyrol’s peaks of snow. 


is approach nearer, and round about him graze, 
ee own the herbage encircling him and gaze ; : 
lim fearless and familiar with their black eyes they scan: 
«Thou surely wilt not hurt us, thou sickly aged man !” 


Max plucketh from his bonnet his plume and silken band, 


The trim cross-bow he —— from his enervate hand; 
“Farewell, ye merry garnis' 


aie ‘thee well, my trusty bow! yon valley be thy 
grave! 


ments! athrough the air go 


Thou rapture of my younger years, bold manly hunter 


a4 eanst glad my withered heart, with grief and 
‘ w rife; 
foroh! I feel that I myself am but a chaséd deer, : 
At whom the ruthless hunter Death already aims his 
spear.” 
in the emperor home to his castle came, 

= at stretched his limbs so tired and so lame: 
wMallo! friend butler, s) thee, and quickly fill me up, 
With the richest Rhein-fall wine, yon lucid crystal cup. 

ips the brimming goblet with mien acerb and tart: 
yoy with this sour vintage, it makes my palate smart; 
It grew, meseems, on Blocksberg, not on the sunny Rhine ; 
Fill mea second cup with the very richest wine.’ 
) tes the second goblet, then hurls it to the ground 
In poring rage, that, shivered, gleam golden drops 


“ Hal mae Llived too long, then? Wouldst have me sick 
th? 

saitn tie hellish potion freeze quick my blood and 
breath ?” 


Already the third goblet, wine-filled, gleams clear and 


ht, i 
totbebent ofevery drinker ’twas a right cheerful sight ; 
As in the glass the clear spring in fragrant bubbles 
i. cavern like liquid gold it welled. 

The emperor grasps the chalice, and for the third time 
si y, . . 

Then tuickly and in chagrin he takes it from his lips: 

«This drink is rough and acid, as though ’twere brewed 
in hell 

Of rank and poisonous hemlock, by some accursed spell.” 

“Pore Heaven |” cried the butler, the while he shook his 
h 


ea 
“No richer vintage ever bloomed by the Rhine-stream’s 
But see the wine, how fragrant ! how bright it gleams and 


shines ; 

It is from the best barrel, the cellar’s first of wines.” 

And Max he murmured lowly, “The man speaks sooth, 
methinks, X 

The wine is good and generous, ’tis he is bad who drinks; 

No drink more can I relish, no bread will do me pod. 

Nofood but one will help me, Christ’s body and his blood.” 


= from out the castle walked the emperor thought- 


auy, 

For him are workmen building a splendid house hard by ; 
Itnow will he examine, see if the work yet thrives, 

How far advanced the building the architect contrives. 
Round looks he, all observing, and chiding calleth out, 
“What nut-shell of a building is this ye are about? 

How mean these rows of pillars, how low saloon and hall, 
And gloomy as a dungeon Where no sun-ray doth fall!” 
The master doffed his bonnet : “‘ Most gracious sir, pardie ! 
No nobler dwelling standeth throughout all Christiantie ; 
The columns high as cedars, the hall as light as day, 

Fim as a rock the vaulting, yet light as twining spray.” 
Then wate emperor murmured, ‘‘ Sooth speaks he, by 

my troth ; 

A puny house is fitting for a race of puny growth; 

Your building there with pleasure I cannot look upon, 

A better dwelling therefore 1’ll build myself anon.” 

_ On this Max orders a coffin to be made, which 
isto be brought to his castle secretly locked in an 
saken chest. This-he places beside his bed ; and, 
on whatever journey he may undertake, this chest 
‘companies him, to the great wonderment of the 
courtiers, Once, while sitting before the open 
coffin in the dusk of the evening, and contemplat- 
Ing the dim abode, he is overcome with a sense of 
the vanity of all earthly greatness, and he casts 
into the chest all the gaudy insignia of worldly 
power, . 

The costly purple mantle, the jewels, and the crown 

tm golden chain and sceptre—all lowly lays he down; 

H aa suddenly a fool's cap flew in with all the rest, 

heavy iron cover fell thundering on the chest. 

Furious with at the intrusion, he turns 
round, and Kunz yon der Rosen stands before 





him with imploring look. The emperor in his 
anger uses insulting words, which affect the faith- 
ful servant more than any misfortune would have 
had power to do. Max sees him weep, and, cursing 
his own hastiness and his harsh expression, flings 
himself into the arms of his true and often-tried 
friend, himself deeply moved, and implores his 
forgiveness. 

“ Forgive! I feel it doubly—for aye soon I shall rest ; 

For all that once with gladness and love I did invest, 

An ocean full of ruin now round me does expand ; 

And even thy love’s anchor seemed crumbling in my hand. 


The tree that loves no longer the ground that bore him 


rst, 

The earth that gives him nourishment, the dews that 
uench his thirst, 

The breezes that at noontide him cool refreshment give, — 

A tree like this, by Heaven! can not much longer live.” 


The moon stole in the chamber, and saw how hand in 


an 
ae Se the often-tried one, the emperor there did 
stand; 
And one two noble heads then, both grey already grown, 
The one from cap of motley, the other from the crown. 

The next ballad is “The Departure from Inn- 
spriick.”” He bids adieu to the Tyrol, embarks on the 
Inn, with his constant attendant the oaken chest, 
and goes to Austria to die. The one which follows, 
“The Legacy,” is very beautiful. He gives direc- 
tions to his friends about his funeral, and then 
calling his grandson to approach nearer, tells him 
of the duties he has to perform to God and to his 
country, admonishing him to act wisely, and with 
mildness and justice ; and having blessed him, takes 
leave of all around. The last ballad of the cyclus 
is ‘*Theurdank.” While reading over this his- 
tory of his own deeds, the past rises before him, 
he remembers his youth and his bridal, he fancies 
he beholds again her to whom he had been wedded, 
and gently lisping the name of “ Maria!” he ex- 
pires. - So was he found by friends and attendants, 
mute and motionless, with the volume of his life 
before him. 

Then comes a little episode, if we may so term 
it, which is very pleasing. The carpenter, who 
sung so cheerily, still dwells by the Castle; his 
carol is still heard as before, while pursuing his 
daily work. The words of the song are the same, 
but the singer has grown old and silver-haired. 
More than half a century has passed since it was 
first heard, and since the breathless messenger 
came to bid him speedily make a cradle for the 
infant child. How different the lives of each! the 
one now joyous and bright, now lowering and 
stormy, but always agitated and eventful; the 
other calm and monotonous, one day a sample of 
his whole life. With saddened countenance a mes- 
senger enters and bids him quickly prepare the 
elevated bier on which the body of the emperor is 
to be laid inthe church. The pile is raised; and 
again we hear the ditty of the old man keeping 
time to the dull sound of his hammer. 

Thus, then, in a cyclus of forty-nine ballads, has 
Count Auersperg sketched, with the colouring of 
true poetry, the life of him whom it has been writ- 
ten: “ More imperial emperors than he was have 
certainly existed ; rarely one who, like him, pro- 
pitiated by his weaknesses and by the share he bore 
of humanity, who so truly had become the man of 
his people and of the time, who bore so faithfully 
the stamp ofa changing and growing period. We 
desire not to call him ‘great,’ but we would not 
for a great deal know him otherwise than he was.”’* 

(To be continued.] 


ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
Constantinople, Ist Jan. 1846. 

Dear Sin—The most interesting results that have 
been obtained since Botta, are the discoveries of 
Rouet, his successor at Mossoul. He had some 
business in the mountains; and a peasant pro- 
mised to shew him a wonderful grotto in the 
mountains of Schendeck. They ascended, or rather 
clambered on hands and feet, for half a league up 





* Bottiger, b, y. p. 39, 





the mountains, and did not, indeed, find the grotto, 
but came to the platform, which led them to a 
steep rock, in which were carved four bas-reliefs, 
each six feet high and fifteen feet wide. To judge 
by the drawings which have been received here, 
these sculptures bear the greatest resemblance to 
those discovered by Texier at Yesselicassa.. Each 
contains nine persons, seven of whom stand on 
various animals, horses, bulls, lions, dogs, &c. 
In the middle is seated a king on a throne, 
supported by monkeys, and resting upon lions. 
The costume is Assyrian; but as the bas-reliefs 
have no inscription, their age cannot possibly be 
determined. The rock on which they are sculp- 
tured here forms a cave; and at its foot flows a 
stream, which waters the fields of Malthai, a 
Chaldee village in the neighbourhood. This seems 
to have been once a considerable place. The 
Chaldeans shewed Rouet the remains of six 
churches; and the environs are covered with 
masses of ruins. It is not to be doubted that 
we shall soon receive accounts of farther remains 
of Assyrian antiquities.* Attention is now di- 
rected to that hitherto neglected country, and it 
promises a no less abundant harvest than Egypt 
and Persia. Chorsabad already surpasses all that 
has been found at Persepolis. , 
3d Jan. 1846. 

I had scarcely despatched my last letter, when 
intelligence was received here of some more re- 
markable discoveries made by M. Rouet in the 
vicinity of Mossoul. Towards the end-of Novem- 
ber, he was in the mountains, about fifteen leagues 
from Mossoul, on the banks of the little river 
Gaumel, in the vicinity of the battle-field of Arbela, 
near to a miserable Kurd village, the inhabitants 
of which are so incredibly ignorant that they did 
not even know any thing of Mossoul. The village 
is built on a small plain, where the precipices 
which enclose the river recede a little; and on the 
side opposite rises a perpendicular rock of white 
marble, consisting’ of colossal strata lying one 
upon another. The lowest stratum’ is about fifty 
feet in height from the surface of the water, and is 
covered with a sculpture in very high relief, con- 
sisting of four figures about thirty feet high. They 
have unfortunately suffered much injury both from 
time and from the hand of man; for grottoes have 
been hewn in the rock half way up, by which parts 
of them have been destroyed. As far as can be 
seen, they are in the style of the figures found at 
Malthai; two of them stand on the backs of ani- 
mals, as at that place. The second stratum repre- 
sents two colossal lions, which seem to have served 
as footstools to the figures sculptured in the third 
stratum; but the superior portion of the rock has 
fallen down. Large blocks of marble are lying in 
the bed of the river, which must have come from 
such a landslip. On one of them there is a co- 
lossal winged bull with a human head, like those 
which Botta found at Chorsabad. Above the bull 
there are two human figures in long robes and 
Assyrian caps, one of which stands on two lions; 
the bull is about nine feet high, the human figure 
three or four feet. This block of marble seems to 
have been broken in the fall, for near it there is a 
piece thirty feet high, which has likewise a bull 
and two human figures. A little way off, there is a 
figure on horseback, between two on foot, about 
nine feet high; they are much mutilated. Rouet 
climbed up the rocks; and in one of the higher 
strata, in a kind of cell about nine feet deep, found 
a very mutilated human figure, quite in the style 
of those ‘at Chorsabad, and on the two sides an 
Assyrian inscription of fifty-six lines, hewn on 
each side, and on the breast of the figure an in- 
scription in the same character, hewn in a tri- 
angle. Higher up, about 200 feet above the river, 
he reached, with great danger, two similar cells 





* This seems to depend on the pleasure of the Sultan, 
who has so far confirmed the interference of the Pasha 
with Mr. Layard as to forbid the removal of any antiqui- 
ties, and thus render the search for them my by except 
for the projected museum at Constantinople,—Zd, L, G, 
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with figures, which are in a better state of pre- 
servation, and, according to his description, must 
be very beautiful. From this spot he saw that 
below him, about one hundred and twenty feet 
above the river, four similar cells were hewn 
in the perpendicular surface, which he could not 
get at for want of ladders. Drawings of these an- 
tiquities are expected here, and are of particular 
importance, inasmuch as they are the first of this 
class on which inscriptions have been found, 
which prove that the whole class of sculpture in 
which the human figures stand on the backs of 
animals belongs to the Assyrian epoch. These 
fruits of the emulation excited by the wonderful 
discoveries of Botta at Chorsabad are probably only 
the beginning of what Mesopotamia will furnish for 
the illustration of antiquity. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
On Thursday the Annual General Meeting of this 
well-conducted and most laudable institution took 
place, when were elected,— 

President: Mr. J. Nisbet. 

Vice-Presidents: Messrs. H. Colburn, J. Dun- 
can, B. Fellowes, B. E. Green, J. Miles, A. K. 
Newman, R. Saunders, and T. Tegg. : 

Honorary Vice- Presidents: Sir W. Magnay, Bart., 
Messrs. J. Bonsor, W. Clement, W. Clowes, J. 
Dickinson, T. Gardiner, A. Spottiswoode, and 
J. Walter. 

Trustees: Ald. Kelly, Messrs. R. Marshall, 
E. Hodgson, and J. M. Richardson. 

Treasurer: Mr. T. Brown. 

Auditors: Messrs. W. Burnside, J. Eden, and 
J. Parsons. 

And a number of directors, assistants, &c., chosen 
from the Wholesale and Retail Trades. 

The auditors’ report was satisfactory, and shewed 
an amount of 180/. expended by the Relief Com- 
mittee, a capital of 14161. 5s. 7d., and a balance in 
hand of 88/. 4s. 8d. 


THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT RETREAT 
(Wuicn grew out of the foregoing) has also held 
its general meeting, Mr. Bevis Green in the chair; 
and exhibited a gratifying balance-sheet, though 
not yet quite sufficient fully to complete the build- 
ings undertaken under the auspices of Lord Cla- 
rendon, and with the munificent donations of land 
and money of Mr. John Dickinson. (See Lit. Gaz. 
of September 6th, No. 1494, for a full account of 
laying the foundation-stone of this liberal charity.) 
The seven houses then undertaken are in a con- 
dition of great advancement, and expected to be 
covered-in this month. About 500/. have been 
expended on them, and the treasurer (besides 
nearly 300/. in the funds) holds a balance of 2002. : 
so that with a little further assistance, or such 
another effort as was made in September, the 
whole design will be finished in excellent style. 
For this reason we heartily rejoice to see it sug- 
gested, that the opening of the buildings should be 
celebrated by a —_ meeting, similar to that in 
September ; and sure we are that it will not sepa- 
rate without having provided all: that may be 
wanted to accomplish this benevolent purpose in a 
manner honourable to the “ trade’’ and the coun- 
try. 


THE LITERARY FUND 

HEtp its annual meeting on Wednesday, Sir W. 
Chatterton, vice-president, in the chair, The re- 
port read by the secretary described the institution 
to be in a prosperous state, and, in the course 
of the preceding year, to have distributed 1240/, 
among twenty-three of the applicants for aid from 
the fund. Eight received 10/. each, ten 40/., three 
502, one 751, and one 100%. (sic in newspaper 
notice, making 805/.: perhaps the rest was given 
in intermediate sums between 101. and 401.) The 
usual elections of presidents, vice-presidents, coun- 
cil, &. took place; and the meeting, after voting 
thanks to the chairman, adjourned, : 





THE JEWS. 


Sir Moses Montefiore’s Mission to Russia. —On Sa- 
turday night, the 28th ult., Sir M. Montefiore, pre- 
sident of the Board of Deputies of the Jews in 
England, left London for Ostend on a journey to 
Petersburg, via Germany and Poland. Sir Moses’ 
object is to intercede with the Emperor of Russia 
on behalf of the Russian and Polish Jews, who are 
(not only according to the accounts published in 
the newspapers, but also according to the state- 
ment of a banker from Cracow, who had recently 
come to this country as a delegate from his co- 
religionists) labouring under the severest and no 
longer endurable oppression. Although the Czar, 
on his late visit to Vienna, would not personally 
receive the Jewish deputation headed by Baron 
Rothschild, yet it is hoped that Sir Moses, who 
carries with him high recommendations from some 
eminent statesmen of Great Britain, may be more 
successful in his praiseworthy undertaking. Sir 
Moses is accompanied by Lady Montefiore, and 
will be joined at Berlin by Dr. Loewe, the Orien- 
talist, and his secretary. A prayer for the success 
of the mission, composed in the Hebrew language 
by the Rev. Dr. Adler, chief rabbi, was read in all 
the metropolitan synagogues on the preceding Sab- 
bath, and in the Duke’s-place synagogue by the rev. 
chief rabbi himself.—Jewish Chron. [The number of 
Jews in Russia is estimated at about two millions ; 
and their brethren in Germany and other parts of 
the world discuss the possibility and expediency of 
their emigrating and settling elsewhere. For this, 
however, it would first be necessary to get. the 
Czar’s consent; next, the consent of the parties 
themselves; and lastly, to fix on countries eligible 
for their reception. In London the schism be- 
tween City Judaism and the Burton-street syna- 
gogue rages without abatement; and Dr. Adler, 
the chief rabbi, is impugned by the latter for intro- 
ducing or peremptorily carrying out obsolete rules, 
and preventing mixed marriages of the two con- 
gregations; whilst the Burton-street Hebrews are 
accused of departing from the orthodox ritual of 
their forefathers, and falling into dangerous dissent. } 
—Since writing the above, the matter in hand has 
been settled, if we may believe the following para- 
graph :—“ A letter from St. Petersburgh of the 22d 
ult. states that the Emperor had commanded that 
all foreign Jews, even those of Poland, who are at 
present in Russia, should quit the Russian territory 
within three months, should they even be established 
and possess landed property in the country. In fu- 
ture no foreign Israelite is to be permitted to reside 
in Russia without a special permission from the 
Government.” —Journal des Débats. 





SAINT AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, CANTERBURY. 
Six months ago we noticed the formation of this 
College for the preparation of Christian mission- 
aries to send into foreign parts, on a plan some- 
what similar to that of the Church Missionary 
Society. It appears from a letter signed J. J. 
Smith (the librarian, we think) of Caius College, 
in last Saturday’s Cambridge Chronicle, that a cir- 
cular is afloat soliciting subscriptions to this in- 
stitution; upon which the writer comments in a 
hostile spirit. Among other things he says: 

“ In this instance of St. Augustine’s College, it 
has appeared to me that the purpose might have 
been better accomplished by a foundation at one 
or at both of the universities, Cambridge and Oxford. 
There is at either a machinery of large and power- 
ful kind already at work, under a management and 
regulation long tried and approved: there are 
resources of information and study, of long accu- 
mulation, and large and various: there is the in- 
fluence of high example, the advantage of good 
conversation in ample measure, the charm of asso- 
ciation arising from connexion with a long and 
distinguished part: there is a wide field of exertion 
for any power of talent; a means of measure for 
any strength of character ; a discipline for support- 





ing, and encouraging, and controlling: or, in a 





2 ae 
word, full opportunity for the formation of chara, 
ter, and security compatible with that formating 
What more could be desired for the promotigy F 
any one special branch of education? Hoy ch 
these benefits attach to a newly-established and 
isolated institution? Where, then, is the neces 
where the utility, whence comes the anxiety to 
on foot fresh establishmerts? In asking they 
questions, I have an eye to several examples ly, 
sides this one of St. Augustine’s College, Wy 
could not the founders in these instances engraj 
their institutions on the standing stock? If thy 
could not find a college whose system would recein; 
theirs, why not found a new institution within 
University? ... I fear the blame, as I judge, ¢ 
what has been done, must attach to the impatience 
and impetuosity, and liking for independence—iy, 
fluences easily to be accounted for in the case ¢ 
promoters of new schemes; but not to be vindic, 
ted or excused by sober judgment. 

“ There is more excitement and éclat in making 
a new scheme, than enlarging upon an old; mop 
freedom and facility in building up: and so sch} 
and colleges are run up ata large cost, while, 
old are left to partial use. And we suffer too easily 
the character of our system to be denounced fy 
want of discipline and for expensiveness, throug) 
lack of a little exertion in correcting the things 
themselves or the public misapprehension, [ cay. 
not help noticing especially the last new thing of 
the kind with which our province is directly threzt. 
ened; though I would hope, not seriously, if the 
public are considerate. A theological school to bs 
formed in London, whence the bishops are to or. 
dain! No one will wonder that the Bishop of Lon- 
don countenances this scheme; but two yeu’ 
attendance on lectures at King’s College, witht 
the possibility of supervision of conduct or discer- 
ing of character, at a cost of eighty pounds or 
more, independent of all expenses of living (dox- 
ble or treble when fairly compared with the cost 
of the same course in Cambridge)—it will be a 
matter of surprise if this system, when compared 
with that of the Universities, is preferred by the 
public or by their lordships the bishops. .... 
What I have said will, I hope, have some slight 
effect at least in bringing attention to the position 
and capabilities and prospects of the Universityi1 
this age of novelties both good and bad.” 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


Dramatic Chapters. 


Cuarrer V. 

Scenz — The Interior of an old Indian Temple — a sing 
stream of light rests upon a failen Shrine and Idol- 
Broken pillars and masonry scattered around. 

Enter DeLMONT, musing. f 
Delmont. Is it some cunning coinage of the priest— 

A mere creation for his exorcism? : 

Or is there that self-haunting fiend—a conscience? 

I cannot rest; sin is a foe to sleep! 

Yet how to act ?— 

Give up Olivia? 

Sooner give up my life! Away! ’tis weak; 

For ill to think is vile as ill to act. 

The thinker of a wrong needs but the time 

And courage for the act: ’tis cowardice 

Protects his reputation. Conscience? pshaw! 

A priesthood’s legacy to timorous 1ainds, 

The wrong I meditate I will perform. 

This moral world’s full of immoral flaws: 

Convicts upon conjecture in the mood ; 

And when the mood is o’er, the veriest knave 

That masks deceit with candour well assumed 

Will win the race ’gainst plodding honesty! 

There’s not a house, whoe’er the tenant be, _ 

But grants me welcome ; though my gallantries 

Are as a common echo to the ear. 

What’s venial in a handsome-featured rake 

Is grossness, baseness in the sallow-cheeked. 

Scarce worth, for such a world, to soil my hands 

With vulgar tools, with instruments so mean ; 

But sharp necessity ’s not overnicé! 

I’ve seen this smuggling — on the coast; 

He sails at midnight; and, for payment fixed, 

to follow as I choose to lead. i 
re is no time to think ; pause, and the tide 

Slips by. If she consent, why well, *tis well; 

If not, ’tis but compelling. 


[A pause. 
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Though pass 
Will he prov! 
And sell his | 






No; here he 






Ellen? Imp 
What demor 
Ellen (app 
that L 







For there aré 
Things whic 
And which, 

Del. Wha' 

Ellen. 

Del. 80; 
Suspicion, 1 
It rarely lea 
Amongst the 
The mask 0! 
But to one’s 
It hints, and 
Sometimes | 
And whilst i 
Its thoughts 

Suspected ! 

Or“ rumow 

Ellen, Oh 

Such as—th 
Let us be g' 
ol, (asidi 
or to br 





















Ellen, Co 
And when 
(‘Tis very I 
I'll tell thee 

Del. Hus 
I bade you 

How knew 
Husband? 

What proc 

Mast | be 

The dull: 

If life it 1 

But listle 

To spurt 

Some eve 




















And then 3 
First list ir 
Or ought t 
And then, ' 
Complain ¢ 
Seems bar 
Is negligen 
Or leave ws 
Del. Mei 
Or if youn 
That you r 
And urge f 
Ellen. Y 
You have ¢ 
0), tyrann 
Even the i 
Would rat 
Of whisper 
Or miseon 
Than own 
Oh, there’: 
Than in fa 
In brutes t 
When will 
And Powe: 
Del. 
Practise di 
Correcting 
But since } 
Why drag 
Why shar] 
Take pass 
Can pay y 
But go or: 
His mind. 
His hate s 
Not grafte 
Ellen. 
My son? 
That whic 
My only ¢ 
h, fix so 
one limi 
ave pity 
learetens 
Or—thou 
Not long: 
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Still he stays, Or nothing, as their nerves may chance to be and brought some novelties with them. Mathews 

Though passed the hour affixed to meet me here, Or in or out of order, temper, aoe. oa and Co. is a farce in which the latter appears as his 

Will he prove false? play me the double knave? A tear is nought but selfishness dissolved 5 4 pause.|0wn double, and rapidly and dexterously changes 

.I his hireling conscience o’er again? Self-pride is hurt, and then self-pity weeps ! [4 pause. | OY J 

And se [Footsteps heard approaching. | Must I wait long for your decision, madam ? his dresses and alters his appearances. Compton, 

he comes. I am not used to waver in resolve ; . Oxberry, and Miss Honner, fill up the rest amus- 

No; here he Ah! ’tis a woman’s step ! And that methinks you know. We must be brief. ingly enough. Speaking Likeness serves as good 

[ELLEN is seen descending the dark and broken Ellen. Is it a trifling task you give my heart ? for Mad Vv, $ 
steps of the Temple. I must have time; this sudden force may prove a turn jor Madame ‘estris. : 

ible! Can she have heard? A scheme to hurry me to some misact! Adelphi.—The Cabin Boy, in two acts, is the no- 

Hien! Imp oee ts her here to serve my scheme ? 1 ask for time to counsel with myself, velty at this house; and one of the best got up and 

What demon tempts ey tly. Bi t, Delmont, | For 1 am in this world without a friend— ttiest thi which has b aalied teens for 

Ellen (approaching timidly). Blame me not, ’ | It seems as Heaven itself abandoned me ! prettiest things which has been produced here | 

Be. ; orate | against your honour, I must have time !—and time for what? for thought? a long while. It is touching In its construction 

For there are ’ 


: O God, have pity on my aching brain ! and dialogue, and excellently acted throughout. 
anes ict 7 hear, , beet gue, y 8 
Things which must sorely grieve you but to pals For man hath none ;—I say, I must have time ; . é 
And which, when heard, must quickly be repugned. I will have time ; I will not answer now. Celeste, of course, takes a foremost part, in a cha 
Del. What is suspected, madam 8 ted? Del. But I am now to act; therefore conclude, racter quite suited to her, as the Cabin Boy; and is 
Ellen. <saanaiiaatenn —" Hither the boy and you together go, well supported by the feeling of Miss Woolgar, the 
suspicion, madam, owns a many masks; ay dear chit: whee Ome rough sensibility of Paul Bedford, and Munyard, 
It rarely leaves its features as they are. No other ship may quit the coast for months. who is very praiseworthy in all he undertakes. _ 
Amongst the rest, "tis oft its cue biped I wait but your decision—ay or no. French Plays.—Doche has made her curtsey in 
The mask of friendship ; —_— y nile Ellen. Distract me not ! I wish to do the best Asmodee ; but Asmodee is very long, and better 
But o o00's bem ee ded fears, all is not well For. my poor injured boy—you'll drive me mad! things have been done since 
It hints, og tyre a! - om denen of tare: I cannot act if you do — me yd mat 8 : 
Sometimes It s! : rfid Not me alone, but you betray your child! = - 
And whilst its tones but Spe Ne —- Is he fit quarry for that kite-like heart ? 
Its thoughts are boiling o'er with calumny, But Heaven’s protracted vengeance yet shall fall ; 

















Supected J herpes ve oa By tk enenemeat The sequal the hae mr andl ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ir rw ° - id Py : 4 S with a higher power eimont, beware: 
Bllen, Oh, ened | paconeye Away wom Ihave a brother? one whose deep reven: SIBSE URETIEE SY 5 CHORE S0eRD 

: Such moyen ... 1 cannot tell the C. Would hunt ye down, were he to chase the world : Wuar is't ye seek, 
0 eal a (atie.) Tis as I thought—she’s heard : bi = ¥ wae ag be tay ~ a a. Ye blasts that in this night of darkness roar, 
ced fr Better to break at once, and know the worst. oO ‘iv a , —s the fon est wit po & other “sd And how] and shriek, 
through “Bile, Come, quit this wild and desolated spot ; No7 aaaieerate ain dies faut, ec ay oo ered as though from rack of torturing pangs ye tore, 
> things And when our boy embraces thee at home England’s your native home—I offer wealth nd on your wings despair and madness bore? 
I can. (Tis very long since thou hast seen him, D: emer In England with your son! is that so hard ? Say, have ye been 
: Till tell thee all—nothing conceal, dear husband. What coin will give content, that coin is yours. Toh istae ) 
hing of ba. Nenad — ine Contenn? ‘o heaven raising ocean’s angry wave, 
threat. [bade you say what rumours brought po awe $ ne Wrecking sie teen ile. seine een 

; i in thi ight be found ?— . - ng § ,, whe ¢ 
y, if the ae you in this place I might be What hath content on earth to do with me? Answering the cry of anguish with your ruthless rave? 
al to be usban : f that which t2 Without thy love, wealth is but beggary: 
“ wes ne od yh : ewe ng you asser I would have weleomed — and — Or can it be 
0 Or = : us| Ard ar cence 4 So that they spared me thee—the same thou wert ; Ye come from triumph in the forest won 
of Lon- init iu mec cited inate Tits te none? For thou wert loving once, and good, and generous, O’er some old tree? 
» yea Z ae may ~ Elin tetentineingh All that a doting heart might idolise! Or dashed to earth some tower, whose shadow run 
olde 7, ist ~ po irit of th thm ’ Think ’tis the morn the priest first joined our hands. _ Far o’er the greensward, ‘neath the setting sun? 
‘ 0 spur the lazy Pile ¢ <i ame, Jet Del. (vehemently.) 1 do deny the rite! You are no wife! 
liscern- = — to dee aaa cme ial tent [ELLEN shrieks, and stands transfixed, gazing Ay, howl away! : 
inds or Wh he TAR Stee ee egy gare thie ch. P ” ‘ on him. 4 gem, Batter the casement, down the chimney roar! 
at have 1 said—what done, to start this change This is but trifling, madam. When the ship-bell tolls, Methinks the ray," 

You must equip yourself within the hour ; Gleaming on night, sent from my hearth’s bright store, 


What mockery! content ?—oh, Delmont, Delmont! 


g (dou- _Del. (with increasing vehemence.) Change ? 
he cost No: allare changeable but women! | For by the fiend I worship do I swear, Telling of comfort, hath enraged ye more. 
l be a They never change; no, never—they’re immaculate! 


F Whether you will or no—come but that hour— 

npared R.. Oh; crue a — - —_ the heart, The boy shall sail. Haste, winds, away! 
be the aa a - ro =s “ a Ellen. Ob, monstrous cruelty ! unheard-of perfidy ! Go, howl and wail in some deserted hall, 

y Ore ohh te wield ¢ th at ye S, ht False husband, faithless father, perjured friend; a __ Where dark decay 
pes . ug 0 yie a fa ~ * as eigh A“ Yes, burn all record of thy treachery— Pursues his ravage on tapestried wall, 
e slight Co hin xf dul eat Whe : te “a ed the sense, All written document of thine offence— And battle’s banner owns a cobweb’s thrall. 
position Seon oa be rs eee al -_ . nee —. Spurn the high sanctity of holy law, a ai 
ome I oe et 0 on a thi at ld undone, Apostate both from nature and from God! 4, 5% mighty wind! . 
rsity it — va or on oO + 0, Te Yet, Delmont, from the ashes of my wrong Shout ’midst the giant rocks, where sea-birds sleep ; 

Dek Some nen 1 ned : th he te seo h? A spirit yet shall start thou canst not shrive. Or lowlier find 
Rin aod 2 ~~ a ~ ae _ m my wis Morn, noon, and fearful eve—at home, abroad, Halls for thy revels in the caverns deep, 
That) crs heron lt pig In bed, at board, that voice shall haunt thee still ; Where echo answers to the surge's sweep. 

hat you revolt my feelings with such words, Hear ye it not? tis dooming now thy soul JosEPH ANTHONY, JUN. 
And urge forbearance ~ e atemmness . . A guilty conscience = 4 

en. You have reviled me—when did I reply " ine i 
Tovhavecontemned me—when dia I complain? UTM care, toliers towards DELMON?, and, VARIETIES. 
Even the Lomtanata, overpowered, cine on her Knese. Dut Books.—An important discussi thi 
Would rather aggravate a wrong by aid Del. You hear! ct oat dies a 4 Ho roca 
Of whispered fleahoo 7 tee oy Ellen. Dread power of heaven, assist me, ere I die! subject took place in the House of Commons on 
wh R erfeit report, Is there n vy? Mond E ‘ 

Or misconception wilfully provoked, erenomercy? ' Monday. Mr. Ewart moved that modern foreign 
Than own one error, or confess one fault ! ~~ sen, Daee throws her of.) books, printed in foreign languages, producing 
he a ma wang A in ® visked ast ~ Do not harm my child—thy child, that Soe thee; 14,0000. or 15,0002. a year, and about 2000/. more 
In brutes than in man’s brutal temper ! y Thou wouldst not wound all things that seek thy love, on prints, should be admitted into England duty 


When wi . And make him too thy victim? Oh, relent! [He turns away. . Si i 
ua wil Oppression Ce to wound the weak, ‘Auapt tereahe « ub Seok ob abiaan free. Sir George Clerk allowed that this tax should 


“ No stone so pitiless as thy resolve ! be reduced as early as possible; but stated that 
tindlies idhitintad pale. ied Pee eats [Detmonr endeavours to leave her—she clings to him, | negotiations, considerably advanced, were pending 
Correcting others Shilst a sa pountell, nate Per) 8 gh weet stag, I will consent— with France and Prussia, for establishing interna- 
Bat since in one respect we seem agreed, ett aaeds Tahsin in coe tional copyrights, which might be affected if this 
Wee : nes a ane t ~ Le o neck of both? Not even Heaven hath pity, or its voice motion were carried. The government, it was 
Take postage straight fur Ie oo igdow ‘ Had surely spoke to thee in thunder now! thought, would probably be in a minority if the 
Can pay you for obedience, itis yous | oo O my dear child, my last sole hope and refuge, motion were pressed; and Mr. Ewart, satisfied with 
tisebent t lence, it is yours. Love thy poor mother! love thy hapless mother ! ore pl s ‘6 ’ . 

His ee peor to England goes! Comfort her yet in her extremity ! the certain triumph at an early day, gave it up, 
His hate shall 04 pee ousinat his sire; Who for thy sake yields all of life—but thee! rather than perplex the general measure of the 
Not grafted by his alee EB seven anonee a ere oot, sad desolate tariff. 

Ellen. Heard I arivht? Pay or never will we touch one doit of thine),— vial . 
My son? thou mean’st it at ieee erat ‘Thee, tay weenged boy, will love thy enetier otili! wie es aA, ce a ee gy a 


That which makes life amends for half its woes ; [DELMONT still endeavouring to leave her. | the Senatus Academicus of the University of Glas- 


My ont Thou goest not yet; no, not one step; for thou ow have done honour to this deservedly popu- 
Oh, icsome bounds to this unnataral hat, Henn tee aw bot that look !—I'do eonsent— agen by conferring upon him the anon ot 
om i i z . . a. 
“a ag os eaciom eauily : [She faints, and, as De~Monr rushes out, four sailors | LL.D. However modestly put forward, his is 
Leave me not friendl spiessness enter from the steps of the upper Temple—De-| one of the names of which Scotland has reason te 
Or—thou mayst ones mg mw son ry ar oma MONT points to ELLEN. Scene closes. be proud aa 
™ ~~ may cleanse | wee ie Cuantes SWAIN. | The late Dr. D'Oyly.—Ata meeting of the Coun- 
Det anne RLMONT, and Pacing sont Cetrostotly, cil of King’s College, London, it was proposed by 
Yadoes what I would do. Her teare—what then? THE DRAMA. the Bishop of London, and unanimously resolved, 
Within v2 that women’s tears can find their eyes Princess's Theatre.— Madame Vestris and Mr. | that a tablet be erected in the college chapel to 


j they weep for any thing, Mathews have followed Macready at this theatre, | the memory of Dr, D’Oyly, as the originator and 
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founder of the c 
its council. 

Railway Accommodation.—Folks may complain of 
the railways, but we were charmed the other day 
by a Station Notice, that “ ten minutes were allowed 
for refreshments, both up and down !”” 
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8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 
DIVISION OF FROFITS AMONG Tne ASSURED, 
Directors, 

James Srvarr, Esq., Chairman, 
HANANEL De Castro, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


Samuel Anderson, Esq, Charles Graham, Esq. 
H. Biair Avarne, Esq. 
Edward Boyd, Esa, Roshdent. 








William Railton, $q. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Assist. | — Ritchie, as 
LIST OF NEW Books, Charles Downes, Esq. +t. Thomson, Esq 


The Nelson Despatches and Corres ondence, by Sir N. 
Harris Ni . c 15s. — Hohin’s Standard Li- 
brary, Vol. IV. Schlegel’s Philosophy of History, p. 8vo, 
3s. 7p on Magnetism, by Von 
4 by Gregory, 8v0, 3s.— Essay on 
Primeval History, by J. Kenrick, post 8v0, 5s.—Christ our 
All in All, by the Rey, Robert Montgomery, 3d edit. fep. 
8vo0, 4s. 6d. — The Church and the Churches, by the Rey. 
H.M ‘Neile, 8yo, 12s.—Shelley’s Minor Poems, 24mo, 23.— 
Winslow’s Inquirer Direc : the Holy Spirit, 4th edit. 
12mo, 5s.— e Beauties of the Holy Bible : lections from 
the Old and New Testament, 12mo, 33.—Treati: 

Coins of the Realm, by the late Charles, Earl of Liverpool, 


Surgeon—F, Hale Thomson, Esq., 43 Berners Street, 


_—. 
This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the most 
Perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the great success 
which has attended it since its commencement in 1834, 

Tis Annual Income being upwards of £82,000. 

Tn 1841 the Compan added a Bonus of 2. per cent 
the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Cc. 
time they were effected. r 

The Bonus added to Policies from Mar. 
is as follows :— 

Sum Assured. 
£5000 . 


ch 1834 to December 31, 1840, 


Time Assured, 
6 Years 10 Months 


Sum added to Policy, 
. 6331. 6s. 8a, 
5000, g Years ° 














RENCH PAPER and 
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- Paper 
and Advertising A nt, 21 Catherine Street, Strand, su lies the Jon. 
nal des Débate ae ye 6a. ; iécle, 10s. ; onstitutionnel, ese 
Presse, 162.; and every Paper and Periodical Publi in France te 
the terms stated in his French Periodical Guide, pric + OM fie 
which contains a list of upwards of 600 Parisian Periodicals, A liben| 
allowance to the trade, © papers filed, 


BRITANNIA LIFE 
: COMPANY. 
1 Princes Street, Bank, London, 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict, cap, ix, 
ADVANTAGES oF THs INSTITUTION, 
MUTUAL ASSURANCR BRANCH, 


Complete Security afforded to the assured by means of an ample sj, 
scribed ca ital, and the large fund accumulated from th, 
upwards oe 6000 Policies, e premiums « 


600 0 0 Half the amount only of the annual Premium required duri he fi 
5000. 4 Years - 400 0 0 i gee fre 
it. 8v0, 7s.— Notes on the Bucolies and Georgies of 5000. fYean : eee 7 which aie the Femain nai _ = fieins Paid out of the pros 
“heir . ° a 7 years, will be annua! ly divis among the Assured, 
Virgil, by T. Keightley, Post 8yo, 9s. — King of Saxony’s The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale; and 
J ourney through Eng and, | Dr. Carus, 8v0, ey only One-half need be paid for the first Five Years, where the Insur- 
tures on Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Pro 88, by the Rey. G . 


































ance is for Life 
Cheever, D.D., a 2s. 
Otes, 8v0, 83.— uffs Turf Guide, 1846, 18mo, 2s 6d. 
Confessions of a Pretty Woman, by Miss Pardoe, 3 Vols, 
post 8yvo, 17. 11s, 6d.—History of British Fossil Mammals 
and Birds, by Prof. Owen, 8yo, 1/. Ls. 6d. ; roy. 8vo, 3/. 3s. 
—The Aristocracy of England, by J. Hampden, 12mo, 
7s. 64.—The Manual of Book-Keeping, 3d edit.-12 mo, 3s.— 
The Legacy of an Etonian, edited by R. Noland, 8yo 
(Poems), 10s, cloth.—The Great Western ety drawn 
and lithographed by J.C. Bourne, 34 Plates, fol. 4/. 145. 6d. 
—Exercises. in Knitting, by Miss Mee, Square, ls, 6¢,— 
Berrington and Kirk’s Faith of Catholics, Vo}! IL., 8yo, 
108. 6¢.—The Novitiate ; or, a Year among the English 
Jesuits, by A. Steinmetz, Post 8yo; 10s, 6d.—T ales o the 
Colonies, ‘by C. Roweroft : the Bushranger of Van Die. 
% d, 3 vols. post 8vo0, 12. 11s. 6d.—The Vegetable 
ingdom, by Dr. Lindley, 8yo, 30s.—Whately’s Rhetoric, 
7th edit. 8vo0, 10s. 6d.— Dodd's Beauties of Shak 


Speare, 
new edit. 18mo, 2s. 6d. — Bateman’s Law of Auctions, 
12mo, 10s, ' 


—— — _ 
DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION oF TIME. 


[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian, ] 


Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident 
a. 4 


Directors, E. ‘ward Boyd Esq., and £, Lennox Boyd, Esq. of No, 8 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 


AUGHAM'’S PATENTED CARRARA 
WATER.—The following is one among the many Testimonial 
Letters received by Mr. Maugham respecting the Carrere Water ;— 
“ 17 Chester Street, Grosvenor Place, A - 1, 1843. 
“¢ Sir,—T have tried the Water in those cases’ of Hlgestion in 
which, from its composition, I inferred it would be beneficial, he satis. 
s given medicinally 
fe re we Ft) Pai + 
. are ¢ forms an igestion in which the tent 
Carrara Water has been remarkably effective, 
“1. In the common form of indigestion, characterised 
thirst, foul ton @, and more or less irregularity of 
in small quantities, frequently repeated, it has afforded relief to the 
in the Stomach, and other unpleasant sensations, m, 
ae than any other antacid, not 
ja, 


“2. In a form of indigestion known by the pale. flabby, and eXsan. 
guineous tongue, indented iach by the teeth, and “coated with a white 
slimy fur, with accumulation of mucus in the throat, di and parched 
ips, distressing thirst, with flatulence ; in such cases it go quickly re. 
symptoms, 








rangements of the stomach arising from a congested 
State of the mucous membrane of that organ, causal by free and con. 
vivial habits, intoxication, and other excesses of the ta) le ;—the thirst, 
hi clammy foul state of the tongue and mouth, have been. 
e i the Carrara Water than by soda water, 
large amount of carbonic acid dissolved in this water imparts that 
to 


renovates its i id, fron lik it soe = ee 
secretions; and, Tom a uKe Cause, in tely more pa- 
1846. hom 5. 1846. hm 5, latable, and hen the air f time, di 
March 4... 9°39) Marchis. . . 73 @ 16-1] na ous after the manner of see Water tam, Sie tat become am 
me. _— 8° oo _— 03° Servant, 
er 0. SS: ee Gea WasHAM, M.D. Edy 
WW. . ) = 933g! 


“Ww. R. 
“ Physician to the Westminster Hospital 
Xecturer on en Wane, Botany, and 
‘Oxi at the Westm, Hospital 
School Medicine, Pee 
“w. Maugham, Esq.” 


Sole Wholesale Agent, Mr. A. Dunlop, Jun., at the Manufact, 
: 78 Upper Thaines Street, seit 

















» +. any informa- 
tion whatever about the Drapers’ Association prizes of- 
fered for the best essays on the earl closing of shops, 

‘ Dream and aim’—* Dream and t em’—‘pain and run’ 
—‘being and Tepining,’ will not do for rhymes in a com. 
Position of sixteen lines, Filan. ; 

1° Were amused late] ¥ Teceiving a letter super. 
scribed “ To the Editor of the Literary Cosette play: 
ment for the Poor.) On Opening it, we found it was no 
offer to Us, but an appeal on the behalf Of other persons 
engaged in Sweeping and cleansing the streets, 


ee 


Establishment, Saville House, 6 Leicester Square; 1; erpoo! 
Establishment, 18. Fenwick Street ; Glasgow Establishane ig "8 Bae 

‘acancies for two Py Is; one in the w,; i isti- 
pe. “4 Pils; in the Titing, the other in the Artisti 


r seven years, 
the policy, at the option of the holder. 


giving to 
without risk, in lieu of the 
periodical division of Profits, 


PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 
The lowest rates Consistent with yom fe the assured, 
n increasi scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to Cases wher», 
ted for the Purpose of Soham loans or debts, 
Half-credit rates of premium, whereby credit S given for half the amet 
to be then paid off; or remain a Charge ina 
EXTRACTs FROM THE TABLEs, 
Annual Premiums required for an Assurance Of 1002. for 
the whole Term of Life. 


———__ 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH, 





OG eae 
PROPRIETARY BRANCH, 


|Half Premi-| Whole Pre.| Half Prem 
Age. jum first five mium after)! Age.| um fi 


i-| Whole Pre. 

Y rst {minum after 

Years, | tive years, s€ven years, SEVEN years, 

— Se eecee pod eee etthdreanin —__| 

£24./ 4, & 3. £44.) 

20/100 200 |) a 018 0 116 0 | 

2/1 il¢gg 244 25/019 7 119 ¢ | 

50/1 421 21718 || 39 119/236 

35 | 1 8 °¢ 217 0 35] 1 41 | 3.2% | 

0) 113.5 | 3 6 6 40) 1 9 2! 9184 

45 1 1196 | 319 9» 45 | 21410 | 3°95 | 

50/279 | 435 6 1226/4501 
55 | 21810 | 517 8 | 55 | 219 9 55 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director, 


A Baus LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


39 Throgmorton Street, Bank. = Empowered by special Act ot 
108 


Parliament, 5th and 6th William IV. c, 


Tuomas Faaycomn, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
Wintiam Lrar, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 

E Jobn Hurhphery, Esq., Alderman, 
Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman, 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 

Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

Physician—pr, Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury square. 
Surgeon—w, Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College, 


» and an accumulating 


income, 
Assurance Fund invested in Government and other available securities, 
iderably arger amount than 


it the estimated liabilities of the Com- 


The rates of premium are Treduced to the lowest scale compatible with 
the Security of the Assn: 


and the stabili ot the Company ; thereby, in 
every Policy-Holder an ‘come and certain Bonus 
the deterred and frequently delusive prospect of a 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 


Age. For One Year. | For Seven Years.} Whole Term. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS a) 24 8 | an we 1 £1 ll lo 

— . J. respectful from i ; cer 

MISCELL of his extensive Stock of ATCHES, whi bs ae ‘ee io i F 3 i H H 214 10 

ANEOUs. fo meet the demand at this Silt of the Year. Youth's Silver Watches 50 1M 1 1pm | 3 on 
PPK rma Gold wareieacly: excellent eh eerer ai Guineas each; Lady's 60 324 oe & | 6 os 

$ Manu ‘ure | 
( ’ URE of STAM MERING.—No, VII, | Cenntentss granted in 1836, 1810 ee 154g, eet to him -—— = ihe 







33 Cockspur Street, 8z Strand, 34 Royal Exchange, 


R. HEN DRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
HEN DRIE’s OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
pT y ora emollient Soap, highth salutary an we y 


skin, 













' “ Mansion House, Noy, 7, 1844, 
“ the of iff, Mr. Hunt, of 
ie tote li te i of his —y Regent Street made 
ing. Peano - essed tree fuccessful app 
ne ite by aM ood we “een ger attempt on her Ma- 
structions 28 | t with only ligence, 
0 common are Perfectly 
nity who nae Permanent benefit on the numerous Class of the erect? 


vision 
and 





he 


One-third of the « whole term” premium may remain unpaid ative per 
cent compound 


in 
Paid off at any time without Notice. 
In Assurances for 


» 48 a debt upon the policy for lite, or may be 


Advances of Money, as Security for debts, or as a Lei 

for a famil where the least present outlay is desirable, the vari 
ve tables cr the Argus Office will be fecndn be partica- 
red. 


larly favourable to the Assw 


Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before two o'clock. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


: A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents, 
ow Steel plate of Windsor Castle, "** °#¢h Packet is labeliog with Perkin 
Mr. Huwr, 224 Regent street M+ MAGway, Mayor,” if ariety of highly Perfumed Soap Tablets, Sang Balls, &., prepared REEDOM from COUGH in TEN MINUTES 
oo 's P. . : ‘0oTH-Pown: after use is insured by Dr. LOCOCK’s PULMONIC WAFERS, 
7 beautifying the Tether eee them eect — Preparation for Ancther Cun .et Asthma from Mr. W. Barton, ‘Apothecariey’ Hal 
A® T UNION of LONDO N, 4 Trafalgar Gundition, is y imparikly agreeable to the mouth, and divert thy Cambleton, re, dated March 1, 1846. * Gentlemen —Your wai 
Square, Charing Cross, By Authority of Parliament, an a? mpurity, increases the beauty of the enamel in polish ge oot been aiflicien’ ase in ae ma ieol's gut night’ 
t: H.R. H. the Dux of Camartnog, Henpare’s Morttine is the Most beneficial ex: rest, had Used very man; icines, as well as medi 
ni tract of ol W. 
The list for the current year will close on the 3lst instant, Sub- maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, hatte he feels Pienest? fquies vo ho tae He py 2 “ane quite 
Saale wont an im of a line Vi can omen i refreshed in the morning, &c, (Signed.) Wittam Barton. 
an press ° * 
adie ote Picture re by Mr. Hi, O'Neil, Jephthars ag by Mr ba 3 willis Germinati ninat i esigala s “certainspecific forproducing » new growth | 4, Singers and Ruble, Speaken they are invaluable for clearing and 
ou for 3 ve & most pleasan J 
ego Mr. 'G. 3 Hicks, ‘ilfestranise expressly Terao scot CREAM OF Roane, prepared.in great strengthening the voice 









IMPRovEDScovning Drops, for 


Beasy spot 
GEORGE Gopwr Iwpacipra Ma nxirg Tnx, for Linen, to be used withoy 


's from Silks,; 
LEWIS Pocock,” fetionerary * Preparation, 1s, a 


Price 1s, 1}d., 28. 92., and 11s, per box. 


don ; sold 
Agents: Da Silva and Co, 1 Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London; s0l 
by Medicine Venders, . : 


PERIODIC, 
EPOT.—WILLIAM THOMAS, British and Fo 
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THE SOCIETY 


FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 


ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 


President, , 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, D.C.L. F.RS. &c. 








LIST OF SPECIAL PREMIUMS: Session 92nd, 1846. 


i i i i i i ‘king constitution 
the New Rules and Regulations, which have been adopted by the Society during the present Session, for the renovation of the working t 
of an Soeity aad the more efficient promotion of its objects, the Council have recommended, and the Society has adopted, the following list of Premiums, 
approved by the Special Committees of the different Sections of the Society, and they are now offered for public competition :-— 


PRIZE TEN GUINEAS, WITII THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL. 
Ee ’ S or an improved Landing Pier, for embarking and landing Passengers, &c. by Steam-boats on 
vers. . 
In the SECTIONS of AGRICULTURE and A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
CHEMI STRY For a portable and compact Machine for Raising and Lowering Heavy Articles from Carts while 
. standing on the streets. 
A PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS, gous || Peene uso eit rena omer 
f materials f whol tritious, and table q od 
ie wl at-e low price and used as an economical subsite for, wheaten bread, biscuil = A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MED AL, arate 
ested are 0, ‘ec, W » maize, ley, beans, peas, oats, . apours 
avd b3 To be given in on or before the 15th of April, 1846, iss - ape go Ney ar Sn taccenes, and provide against bursting the 
rains, 
1I -. 
R A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
In the SECTION of FINE ARTS For effective Ventilation of Ordinary Rooms, without cold currents or complex apparatus, 
E AN ES. 7} DA 
APRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITI THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 


F ethod of idin inst injury and accident produced by the Noxious Vapours of 
For the Model of an Earthenware Jug, in one colour, to contain a Quart, with a Cover. Pasees ah Expl =) 7 tao rod anaes by means of improved ventilating apparatus 
or otherwise. | 


VE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
A Pre rial of an arthenware Mug, in one colour, to contain a Pint, without a Cover A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, AND THE SOCIETY'S MEDATs on neany 
A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, haked destroying their health and shortening thelr Lives by hotsting coals from vessels on the river. 
Tor the Design or Model of the Cover of a Bible, 94 inches 4 & to be executed in relief, in raised 
leather or in wood, either by the new process of burning or by the carving machine, 1V 
APRIZE OF FIFTEEN GUINEAS, WITII THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
ater-Col . 84 inches by 12 inches, of a Holy Family, suitable f ing in 
dus areenr Drawing 8) ine by Binebes of a Holy Family eutabietorengraving in | =n the SECTION of MANUFACTURES. 
Soap See eee ae Bae Be Way Sato hauible Guciings PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITII TITE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, For the best application of Glass to the construction of Water-pipes, Tiles, and Drains. 
For a small Geometrical Pattern for a cheap Kidderminster Carpet and Stamped Drugget. PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITIHI THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, For the invention and application of a Cheaper kind of Glass than any now in use. 
For the cheapest and most beautiful pattern of Mosaic or Tile Flooring, one yard square. PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITII THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, For the best Machine for Cutting Wood into given forms. 





TIE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best Imitation of Ivory, in Plaster Composition, for Models and Sculpture. 


PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the most elegant Design mo Stamped Table-cover in Woollen Materials. 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH TIE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the Model of a Tea Urn of a small size. 
pm A pe gue yen adeno t seen msisting of T t, iZE OF TEN GU: AS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
oF, a plain and cheap Ear! ware Tea . in one colour, consisting of Tea-po' Af r 8) INE. D 
Basin, Milk-jug, Cup and Saucer, and Plate. gn Sai = a method of Printing in Distemper by Blocks, so as to “ keep register” more perfectly, and 
Mr produce finer specimens of art in Paper Hangings than by the ordinary methods. 


I y ‘i Ve 
a es Geen = In the SECTION of COLONIES and TRADE. 


THE SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL, 

4 PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, For the best applications of Machinery, a3 a substitute for manual labour, in the various pro- 
Fora simple and good method of applying Steam Power, directly, to propelling Vessels by the cosgen of, Paltivetion and Manufacture of Sugar, Cotton, and Coffee in our West India Colonies 
Screw, and the Mauritius. 

A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH TIE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, THE GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 


For an improved Meter, icable to meagu: the quantity or volume of liquids passing For the inventi importation of any Material, the juce of Colonies, as & substitute for 
through pipes under aateE both sides, on ’ » any Hemp or Flax. — af ope: - ane 


The object to be attained by these Prizes is generally sufficiently obvious, the encouragement of ingenuity and talent by publicity and distinction, the direction of invention to 
the most useful ap owe and the wider diffusion of taste and knowledge in objects of Arts and improved Manufactures is the object generally of the exertions of the Society. 

The Prize for the mixture of ingredi for a whol and nutritions bread is the suggestion of a benevolent individual, who has contributed largely to the Prize Fund of the 
Society. It is uliarly —— to the present wants of the people, when the coarser kinds of grain and other food are required to be used for the supply of deficiencies in the usual 
ica aoe — 8 ——— t' e 4 article much more nutritious than potatoes, and equally palatable, may be obtained by a mixture of wholesome but cheap materials at a price less 

at of of nary brea 

The Prizes in the Fine Arts are intended to promote the diffusion of a love for the symmetrical and the beautiful, by supplying in cheap materials, of elegant forms, objects suited 
to the familiar uses of every-day life. It is required, therefore, of competitors, that the forms chosen be distinguished by simplicity in their beauty, and by facility of execution in 
cheap materials, 80 as to be sold at low prices for general use. The Designs rewarded to become the property of the Society. The name of the contributor should be enclosed in a 
&aled envelope, with a motto or device on the outside. The objects of the remaining Prizes require no explanation. 


NOTICE. : 


‘ are requested to observe, that if the means by which any of the proposed objects are effected should be found to occasion an increase of expenditure or labour unsuited 
0 general purposes, the Society will not consider themselves bound to give the offered reward. They expressly reserve the power, in all cases, of giving such part only of any premium 
iy — ved be Je rg to ny Nal = ree v= gpI the whole. The yin ey are assured that the Society will judge liberally of their claims. 

nications, wings, an els designed for competition must be deliv to the Secretary of the Society of Arts, at the Society’s R John Street, Adel 
Postage and carriage free, on or before the i5th of May, 1846. ™ af — ‘ ™~™ 


A 
A 
A 
Fora Design of the most convenient, elegant, aud cheap Washing-stand, Basin, and Ewer. A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH 
A 
A 








Candidat 








EXTRAORDINARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


g Extraordinary Contributions have been generously offered to the Council for the promotion of the objects of the Society under the New Rules and Regulations, 
ing the increased usefulness of the Society, for extending the lists of Premiums, for assisting to obtain a Charter, and for the other objects named in the Address of the 

» Tecently circulated among the Members. . 
TO THE SPECIAL PRIZE FUND. ee eecees cocseescoseccss 


E.8 ot ge cvcecces 0 

J. 8 Russel: 3 

0 

0 

GENERAL DONATIONS. te eeeeesenes 0 
sesee coves £95 0 


ond INCREASED SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
5 and emregamenncte coer acetate A 


6 

bh ey eoees 66 
r. °F AN .... 6 6 
DP, L, M. Foster ° 6 6 
W._F. Cooke.... ° 66 
T. Winkworth.. 66 
a at 


The Supplementary List will be publishe 


ASAARAAVABAAGD 
ARRAAADAABAD 
eooceoooeeoooo 








an early date. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


Freehold Estate in the Kingsland Road. 
ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS are 


AUCTION, at the Mart, on FRIDAY 
March 20, at 1 18, the SMOLETY a ry ve and val } 


i¢ FREEHOLD 
ESTATE. oe } —— ny = eke . : 
short 8! Church, 
dwelling-houses, with shops, and the M: Sette hones: being 
—_ 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 158, and 139, “cat 
Cottages or Tenements, Coach- and Yard, in one 
tne 152, oa a Manufactory, F: neous, Mill-house, and ve 
155) the wh in the rear of No. 155. ith an of Nos. 158 and 
yg i lenants, at rents amount- 
~ — e viewed with permission of the tenants, a and particulars had, ten 
days previous to the Sale, of Mr. Scott, Solicitor, St. Mildred’s Court, 
Poultry; at tthe | Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons; 28 Poultry. 





Perpetual Advowson and Next Presentation.--Yorkshire. 
Y. Messrs. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS, 


the Mart, on FRIDAY, March 20, at 12, the PERPRTUAL 
moran and NEXT 5 ee hie the Edston, 
Kee oan from Pic! ering, 


boy: two miles from Ki 
Malton, and ewonkpaan Bom Tork, 
York. tm Mal vi and premi wae @ glebe of 105 
acres, a) sated in lieu of tithes under the Enclosure Act, which took 
‘88. The annual value 1784. 10s. 5d., and ments out 
S — amounting to 31/. 9s. 7d. The  premdit Incumbent 
lars had, ten days — to the Sale, of 


place in 
is in his 41st 
May be Line and 
Mr. Middleton, Solicitor, TPurniva’s Inn; of Mr. Watson Soltetier, ee. 
ering; of John Dowker. ion, Yorkshire; the Rev. 
, the present incumbent; "at the Mart; and of Messrs, Shuttleworth 
and Sons, 28 Poultry. 





Periodical Sale: established 1803.—Policy of Assurance, 
ersionary Interest, §c. 


Y Messrs. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS, at 
{hg Mart, on Friday, April 3, « POLICY of ASSURANCE for the 


my ith the London Li tion, December 1 
18%4 (life 51); and the I Int one-eighth Share of 


, 5 per be Comaaiee with benefit of survivorship: life 38 against 72. 
Further p gears may be had of Mr. G. Clark, Solicitor, 48 Finsbury 
Place; at Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28 Poultry. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 


The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE gy WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS, is open DAILY from TEN till FIVE 


One Shilling; Catalogue, One Shilling. 
© WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INeT ITU scene, for $3) Relief of Decayed By Royal their Widows 


and Orph P oyal Charter 1842. 


an 
Under the immediate Protection’ of 
Her Most Excellent Majesty THE QUEEN. 
Patron—His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. 

‘The Nobility, Friends, and fen tee: are poopecttaty al Laat that 
the THIRTY-FIRST ANNI Y FESTIV celebrated 
in FREEMASONS’ HALL — D SATURDAY, the 4th of April ‘sents 

WILLIAM RICKFORD COLLETT, Esq., M.P., in the ‘Chair. 
WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Aasist. Sec. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 

No, 14, price 1s., published Monthly, 
HURTON’S LITERARY REGISTER. 
, {We know.of no more diseful. periodical than the <Lietars Ra; 


with a 

Srtimes a partial, selection from the current literature of the day, —~ 

lected many valuable works that barged not to be sustained b: 
recommended 





byt 
influence, or by the name, of ae leadi: ublisher. » 
this ‘the the reader gained but a very im 3 er gonong reall 
the press, and frequently lost the. nit ing 


very books most — to his taste. e ‘ Register, 
reservation ; it enters honestly and carefuliyopo th the pee or di 
of EVERY PUBLICATION of the 

terature—im 


fect chro- 

— of lis ge at ye moment as a guae in e choice of 

most valuable in the pe ge a correct and complete 

record of five prep of England. To add still more to its interest, the 

teviens <p each month by an admirable series of papets under 

the title of ‘New Curiosities of Literature,’ from the able and Emusing pen 
of Soan.”— Patrician. 


E. Churton, Library, neon werme 108 1 
E. CHURTON, 26 HOLLES STREET, 
Has just ready for publication, 


1, LOVE, WAR, and ADVENTURE TALES, 
By H. HARxKNnas, 3 vols, ptice 1/. 11s. 6d. 


2. HELEN STANLEY. 2 vols. 12. 1s. 
8 CHURTON’S ENGLISH COUNTY 


KALENDAR. Post 8vo. 9s. 
4. A \ HAND. BC BOOK to KILLARNEY. Witha 
Map 


5. The ROYAL “ PAMILIES 


By Messrs. Jo. and B. Burxa, 


ae ee eet 





of ENGLAND. 


Part I., imp. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. royal 8vo, price 5s. in cloth, 
HE. LITERARY ENNUAL REGISTER, 
and Catalogue R 
This work, which contains as. gee sgt itter as ners a o wiles, 
NEW WORK published fast fori ashes pata not RVERY 
with the size and price of eacts work. : 
E. Churton, Library, 26 Holles Street; and W. Strange, Paternoster Row. 








KNIGH?T’S WEEKLY VOLUME, 
Price One Shilling. 
BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of 
PHILOSOPHY. 
By G. H. LEWES: 
Series II.—From Bacon to the Present Day. Vol. IV. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22'Ludgate Street. 





The Parlour Novelist. 
"On March 1st was published, price 2s. 6d. cloth bds., or 2s. sewed, 
HE COMMANDER of MALTA. 
A Romance of Provencé, 
By EUGENE SUE, 
Translated by ADELBERT DOISY, Esq., Professor of the French Lan- 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Nearly ready; price E price Eigh 


N ESSAY on the CHARACTER of 
MACBETH. 

London: C, Mitchell, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; and may be had of 
any Bookseller . 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLIV. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. and BILLS for insertion in the 

forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by 


the 20th instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





URRAY’S HANDBOOKS for 
TRAVELLERS. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in this Present YEAR’s 
Issue must be sent to the Publisher on or before April 
24th. 

*,* Circulation of the HANDBOOK ADVERTISER, 12,000.. 

50 Albemarle Street, London. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 154, will 
be published on WEDNESDAY, the 25th inst. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


eoinsvres REVIEW, No. CLXVIII.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 168 of ‘‘ The 
Edinburgh Review,” are requested to be sent to the Pub- 
lishers’ by Saturday, the 28th; and Bttus on or before 
Tuesday, the 31st instant. 


39 Paternoster Row, 
March 14, 1846. 











Faraday’'s Researches and Discoveries in Electricity and 
Ma y 


gn 
ART I. of the PHILOSOPHICAL 
Gg re a noe Sauer, cee 
lished on the nibe 17th instant. Price 7s. 6d. —_——_ ad 


guage in the Royal Belfast Academical Institution. 

Forming the Second Volume of this Series. The First Volume, con- 
taining ‘* TALES by the O’HARA FAMILY,” was published on Feb- 
ruary Ist. 

On April 1st will appear, 
The CHATEAU D’IF. From the French of 
A. Dumas, 


Belfast; Simms and M‘Intyre. London: W.S. Orrand Co. Glasgow: 
Richard Griffin and Co. Dublin: John Cumming. 





Now ready, post Svo, 12s. 


UGLER’S HAND-BOOK of the GERMAN, 
5 + san and DUTCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. Translated 
a ° 
- Edited, with Notes, by Sir EDMUND HEAD, Bart 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
Part I. of a new and bere yt iy completed in Two Parts), post 
vO, 
FOUR MONTHS’ RESIDENCE among 
the NATIVES of a VALLEY of the MARQUESAS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





European Library. 
Now ready, price 3e. 6d. each volume, 
LFF and PONTIFICATE of LEO X. 
By WILLIAM ROSCOE. 
1 Notes and Ill ions from the Italian of Bosst. % vols. 


ROSCOE’S LIFE rAey' tng st’ DE MEDICI. 


ited by Wittiam Haziirrt, of the Middle T: 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY 4% the ENGLISH 
Death of 


REVOLUTION of 1640, from the Accession to the 
DUMAS’ MARGUERITE DE VALOIS ; an 
Historical Romance. 


*,* Be careful to order “ Eurnopzan Lisnany” Editions. 
D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 


Aditi 


Wit 








Sir John Herschel. 
Now ready, in fep. 8vo, Price 5s. 
EAR-BOOK of FACTS _in SCIEN CE and 








R, and J, E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 


The most recent History of England. 
Now complete in 7 vols., price 2/, 12s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND,.from the Earligg 
Period to the close of the FS wel gd 1832; ‘in which Men and Eve, 
Christian Princi 


A 


are considered on 
BLHENRY WALTER, BD. TRS. 
Rector of Hasilbw an; late ow n'’s Co , Ca 
and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the E. 1. Coll ieee"? 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
*,* An edition is printed on large paper, price 3/. 3¢, 





Bourne's Great Western Railway. 

Now ready, in 1 volume imperial folio, containing 34 large Plate, 
casures 3a Maps, and other Illustrations, with letterpress Decipian 

price 4. 14s. 6d. 


HE HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of i 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY; myo its Geology, and ty 

Antiquities of the District th: which i i» ACCOMpanied by ; 

Plan and Section of the Railway, a Geological Hap, and by numengs 

Seen cn Regt Vc om Diag take na 

uities ci ’ ings taken 

this work, and executed in Tinted L ph: rie 
By JOHN C. BOURNE. 

* This important work has been several years in Bre paration, 

contains views all the pence works, and of the ; . 

Seo hine of the Crest Weetera + and of the manner of its 

to the peers pees and cities a its course. In selecting the tien, 

care has been od we € an accurate representation of the scene, and ¢ 

the same Sas ta ta ee coral with a picturesque drawing an elevation sg 

ciently correct to be useful to the architect and the e: 
of the wi ow ry in addition to the istory and 

the Lips fe he notices ious objects of interest near which; 

wi notices oriie singular — and drawings cis 

curious Seelchen and and other specimens of ec: 


more cut Clesiastical architex, 
lying in its vicinity. 
London: D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Street. 


Y= 


tion 





Seat of War in the Punjab, 
LLEN’S SKETCH MAP of the PUNJA} 


and SIKH TERRITORY, drawn by. yay! WALKgR, Geograpbe 
to the Hon. East India Company, to Iilus' the Operations of the Am 
the Sutledge. ap emy yey 
London: W. H. Allen and Co., 7 Leadenhall Street. 
Who have recently published, from Surveys, the following Maps:~ 
INDIA, including the Punjab, &c. Six sheets, 
21. 12s. 6d.; in case, St. 1 
INDIA. Two sania 18s. ; in case, 25s, 


WESTERN PROVINCES of HINDOSTAN, 
the Punjab, &c. Four sheets, 1/. 11s. 6d.; in case, 2. 

AFFGHANISTAN, the PUNJAB, “a Neigh. 
bouring Countries, One sheet, 9s.; in case, 1 

ROUTES in INDIA. One sheet, 93,; in 
case, 12s. 

OVERLAND ROUTES to INDIA. One 
sheet, 9s.; in case, 1%. 

INDIA and CHINA. 


case, 11,108. 


CHINA. One sheet, 8s.; in case, 11s. 


In 4to, price 28s. 
AN DYCK and his CONTEMPORARIES. 


his volume contains a Memoir of Van Dyck, with a Descriptre 
Coneane of his Etc’ and several original Letters of Rubens, Mists, 
Honthorst, Gerbier, others. Printed from Documents in Het Me 
jesty’s State Paper Office, and the Office of Public Records. 
By WILLIAM HOOKHAM CARPENTER, 
Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 


London: Printed for James Carpenter, Old Bond Street. 


Two sheets, Ll, Is; in 








Burke’s Correspondence. 


In 4 vols. 8vo (with Portrait), price 2. 8s. 
ORRESPONDENCE of the Right Hon. 


EDMUND | hada between the Year 1744 and the period of his 
Devease in 1797. (Now first published.) 


HARLES WILLIAM, EARL FITZWILLIAM, and 
een (CHARLES Wil sir RICHARD BOURKE, K.C.B. 


sutelien St, Pawl’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Of whort may be had (uniformly printed), 
The WORKS of the Right Hon. EDMUND 


BURKE. With General Index. The only genuine Edition. In 16 ws 
8vo, 61. 17% 





In small 8vo, price le 


ALILEO’S DREAM: 2 Poem 


the Author of « Job, ot, the Gospel preached to the Patt 


archs ;” pes also of « of Psalms, as Prophetic 
the Messiah.” 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In 8v0, 4¢., cloth lettered, 


r[ROUT-FISHING ; or, the River’ Darent. A 
Rural Poem. 


By C. WAYTH, Esq. 
“ The Poem contains some eons somite poruliarty 
“ Many are the sweet spots here 
able at once to identify.” 


Kentish.” 


which our readers will be 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





New Work on the Councils of the Church. 


. 
In 1 vol. 12mo (containing 736 closely printed pages) price ! 


LY 
f COUNCILS of the HO 
CATHOLICR CHURCH, ee on the Substance of the most 





the Rev. EDWARD H. LANDON, M.A. 
PL ate of Corpus Christ College, Cambridge. 





‘ART for 1846 ; 6 all the 
The Ar and he Mancina fo ihe yd ey 
of Sir John Herschel. iiiiiiad 

D, Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
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A LIST 


Pw Works and recent Publications. 


1. 
The Right Hon. Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 83 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


2, P 
The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY’S CRI- 
TICAL, HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
3d Edition, 38 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


3. 
Lord JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS to the 
“ EDINBURGH REVIEW.” 4 vols. 8vo, 48s, 


4. : 
MIGNET’S : ANTONIO ‘PEREZ and 
PHILIP “ of SPAIN. Translated by C. Cocks, B.L. 
Post 8yo, 9s. 


5. 

The PEOPLE. By M. MICHELET, Author 
of “ Priests, Women, and Families.” Translated by C. 
Cocks, B.L. Post 8vo. (Library Edition.) . 

[On Saturday neat. 
¢,* Also, on the same day, a Cheap Edition, uniformly 
with Michelet’s “ Priests, Women, and Families,” price 
1s. 6d. 


6. 
Dr. G. WEIL’S BIBLICAL LEGENDS of the 
ere ey The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud. 
lost Sv0, 78. 6d. 


7. 
PEDESTRIAN and other REMINISCENCES 
at HOME and ABROAD. With Sketches of Country Life. 
By SYLVANUS. Post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


8. 

Miss COSTELLO’S SPECIMENS of PER- 
SIAN POETRY. The Rose-Garden of Persia. Long 8vo, 
with illuminated pages and rose-coloured borders, 18s.; 

in morocco, 31s. 6d, 


9. 
OLIVER NEWMAN. A Fragment. And 
other Poetical Remains. By the late ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


, Fep. 8v0, 5s, 


10. 
The Rev. Dr, BLOOMFIELD'S LEXILO 
a or, Improved Elementary Greek Voce: 


11. 
The Rev. Dr. BLOOMFIELD’S EPITOME 
EVANGELICA; or, C 
Gospels, With Notes aa ee erage 
» [Nearly ready. 


12. 
The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S COMPLETE 
LATIN-ENGL 
une gory ENGLISH LATIN DICTIONARY. 


The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 1 
The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, ie * 


13. 
The YOUNG SCHOLA R’S LATIN-EN 
) - GL 
and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the a 
RIDDLE, M.A. 4th Edition. Square 12mo, 12¢. ; 
¢ ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY 
The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, . 


4. 
The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S DI 
> Rev. J. E, AMO 
LATIN-ENGLISH, DICTIONARY. For the no natn 
Pocket and the lady’s writing-desk, Royal 32mo, 4s, 


15 
HORNSEY’S PRONOUNCI 
SITOR; or, New Spelling-Book. 20th ae bo ag 


16. 
Dr. A. URE’S DICTIONARY 
m.. of ARTS 
WANUPACTURES, and MINES. 3d Edition. 8vo, with 


*.* SUPPLEMENT of RECEN' 
2d Edition, 8vo, with Woodcuts, ie prepress 


17 
Mr. JAMES W. WINTER'S W 
HORSE in HEALTH and ork on the 
tterinary Practice, 8yo, 100. de mus. Wah ce Digut of 


DELABERE P. BrAINE’ 
L2DIA of RURAL cronies S$ ENCYCLO. 
» &e. &e. 8v0, with 600 Woodcuts, 50s. ’ 


; 19. 
Sir BENJ. C. BRODIE’S 
oe LEC 
paative of various Subjects. in Putshenons —— 


20. 
Mr. THOMAS PRIDGIN TEALE’S PRAC- 


TICAL TR 
vith sumer ee on Souertnal HERNIA. §8vo, 


London; Loxemax, Brown, Guuxn, and Lonewans. 


ROMAN 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Next Week will be published, a New Edition, thoroughly revised, with 13 Historical Maps, 6 vols. 8vo, 
31. 38. 


GIBBON’S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 


EMPIRE. 


Edited, with Notes, by Rev. H. H. MILMAN. 


Albemarle Street. 





New Periodical Work, in course of publication. . 





standing of the 


Penny (32 pages), and occasionally at a Halfpenny (16 pages), 


each. 
publication. The Editors need hardly add, that, engaged in 


The design of these Tracts is to bring all the aids of literature to be 
ple; to impress correct views on important moral 
desponding by the relation of tales drawn from the imagination of popular writers, 
of interesting foreign scenes; in short, to furnish an unobtrusive friend and guide, 
that object can be attained through the instrumentality of books. 
That no obstacle tothe extensive diffusion of these Tracts may present itself in the way of price, they are issued weekly ata 
with illustrative Engravings on Wood. 
prefer them in a more compact form, they are also issued in Mont 
Nine Volumes, embracing 86 Numbers, are now comple 


pains will be spared to insure the continued acceptability of the 


Published by W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; D. CHAMBERS, 
Amen Corner, London; and JAMES M‘GLASHAN, 


CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING TRACTS, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS. ‘ 
Conducted by W. and R. CHAMBERS. 


ar on the cultivation of the feelings and under- 
and social questions; to cheer the lagging and 
and to rouse the fancy by descriptions 
a lively fireside companion, as far as 


For those who may 
hly Parts at Fivepence, and in Volumes at One Shilling 
ted, and Numbers in continuation are in course of weekly 
what is to them a labour of love as well as of business, no 
se books of general instruction and entertainment. 


98 Miller Street, Glasgow; W. S. ORR and Co., 
21 D’Olier Street, Dublin. Sold by all Booksellers. 





Popular Literature for ali Classes. 
Now publishing, every al Month, post 8vo, 6s. cloth, 
URRAY’S HOME and COLONIAL 
LIBRARY, designed to furnish the highest Literature of the 
day, consisting of Original Works and Reprints of Popular Publications 
at the lowest possible price. 


Works already published. 





Vol. I. 
The Bible in Spain. By George Borrow. 
Vols. 11. and II, 
Journals in India. By Bishop Heber. 2 vols. 
Vol. IV. 


Travels in the East. By Captains Irby and 
Mangles. 


The Siege of Gibraltar. By Captain Drinkwater. 
Vol. V. 
Morocco and the Moors. By Drummond Hay. 
Letters from the Shores of the Baltic. 
Vol. VI. 
The Amber Witch; a Trial for Witchcraft. 
Cromwell and Bunyan. By Robert Southey. 
Vol. VII. 


New South Wales, and the Bush. By Mrs. 
Meredith. 


Life of Sir Francis Drake. 


Vol. VIII. 
Father Ripa at the Court of China. 
re eat Indian Life and Manners. By M. G. 
wis, 


By John Barrow. 


Vol. IX. 
Sketches of Persia. By Sir John Malcolm. 


Vol. X. 
History of the Fall of the Jesuits. 
French in Algiers, and the Arabs. 


Vol, XI, 
Bracebridge Hall. By Washington Irving. 
Vol. XII. 


A Naturalist’s Voyage round the World. 
Charles Darwin, 


, Vol. XIIt. 
Life of Condé. By Lord Mahon. 

Vol. XIV, 

Borrow’s Gipsies of Spain. 


Vol. XV. 
Melville’s Marquesas Islands. 
John Marray, Albemarle Street. 


By 





New Work by the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile. 

In 8v0, price 12s. 
HE CHURCH and the CHURCHES; or, 
the Church of God in Christ, and the Churches of Christ Militant 


here on Earth. 
the Rev. HUGH M‘NEILE, M.A. 
Hon. Canon of Chester, and Incumbent of St. Jude's, Liverpool. 


2s 








London: J, Hatchard and son, 187 Piccadilly. 


By the Author of “ Harry Lorrequer,” $c. 
In 1 vol. cloth, gilt edges, price 5s., with four Etchings and numerous 
Wovodcuts by Puiz, 


St: PATRICK’S EVE; or, Three Eras in the 
Life of an Irish Peasant. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 

* One of the best and purest productions of this fertile author. The 
tale is touched throughout with a pathos, and exhibits are of 
beauty, moral and intellectual, gleaming over the rugged lot of the Irish 
labourer.”—Britannia. 

Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 11s. cloth (forming the new volume of the 
* Forgion LipRary”), 
HE KING of SAXONY’S JOURNEY 
through ENGLAND and SCOTLAND in the Year 1844. 
By Dr. C.G. CARUS, Physician to his Majesty. 
Translated by 8. C. Davison, B.A. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 








Now ready, in 1 thiek volume 8vo, containing 900 pages, and upwards 
of 500 lilustrations, price 30¢. in cloth boards, 
HE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; or, 
Cleaaificati 


» and Uses of Plants, illustrated 





the . 
upon the Natural System. 
By JOHN LINDLEY, Pu.D., F.R.S., and L.S. 

Professor of Botany in the University of London, and in the Royal 

institution of Great Britain. 

*,* To suit the convenience of Students and others, it is proposed 
to issue the above Work also in 12 Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each; 
the first of which will appear on the 3ist instant. 

Also, by the same Author, a New Edition, in demy 8v0, 


SCHOOL BOTANY; or, the Rudiments of 
Botanical Science, with nearly 400 [ilustrations, price 5s. 6d. half-bound, 


London: Published for the Author, by Bradbury and Evans, 
90 Fleet Street, and Whitefriars, 





Now ready, with Maps, 2 vols. Syo, 
NEW HISTORY of GREECE. 
ndary Greece; 2. Grecian History to the Reign of 


1. 
Peisistratus at Athens. 
By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


IR W. J. HOOKER’S CURTIS’S 
BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, No. 15 (Third Series, greatly im- 
proved), price 3s. 6d. coloured. 
- Also. vel. I., price 22 2s. cloth; large paper, 


Dr. HOOKER’S FLORA ANTARCTICA ; or, 


Botany of the Antarctic Voyage. Part 15, price 8s. coloured; 6s. pli 


Dr. HARVEY’S PHYCOLOGIA BRITAN- 
NICA ; or, History of British Seaweeds. Part 3, price 2s. 6d. coloured ; 
large paper, 54. 1, reprinting, will be ready delivery on the 15th 





Dr. MANTELL’S THOUGHTS ona PEBBLE. 
— Edition ( h), with Ten additional Ill . 





REEVE’S CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA ; or, 
Cowries, , ee. ak “g? sea crac 


REEVE’S INITIAMENTA CONCHOLO- 
= or, Elemen’ Hid the 


Shells and’ their Mollusctes Part 1, pelos Be. Gd 
Reeve, Brothers, King William Street, Strand. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








8 New Burlington Street, March 14, 1846. 
MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Now ready. 


SCOTLAND: ITS FAITH AND ITS 


FEATURES; or, a VISIT to BLAIR ATHOLL. By the 
Rey. FRANCIS TRENCH. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


of the Marquess WELLESLEY. By ROBERT ROUIERE 
PEARCE, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


blic life of the Marquess 


“A com history of the ats 
ion to this branch of our 


plete 
Wellesley, and a valuable 
literature.”—John Bull. 


“THE MODERN COOK. BY 


CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI, late Maitre d’Hotel 
and Chief Cook to Her Majesty. 8vo, with upwards of 60 
Engravings, 


MARGARET CAPEL BY THE 


Author of “ The Clandestine Marriage,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A very ae work. It has all the vigour and rapidity 
of narrative of Mrs. Trollope’s writings, with touches of ideal 


state and beauty, and a perception of the elevating impulses 
of the heart, to which that lady seems utterly a cttenger The 


characters and story are developed in a series of animated 
conversations, which are sustained with remarkable power, 
distinctness, and =a "aJohn Bull. 


WELLS’ PICTURESQUE, ANTIQUI- 


TIES of SPAIN, “Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound ahd 
Printed, and embellished with numerous splendid Engrav- 
ings, price One Guinea. (India Proofs, 17, 11s, 6d.) 

“No book has yet appeared which ter the 
parr with this Her The Tater wields his anon nd Pencil 
pe preg to ao artist his abilities = of a hi 

* ustrations ess an it 
beauty,”—Morning Post. ee eres. 


BRAIM’S HISTORY OF NEW 


SOUTH WALES. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations. 


na - Fede no a regular Se ae account of al tooake develop- 
8 ture prospects uarter 

of the globe, M Mr. Braim’s history merits, and will obtain, a 

permanent place in the library.”—Literary Gazette. 


New Books _— ready. 
THIRD AND: CONCLUDING VOLUME 


of Mrs. THOMSON’S MEMOIRS of the JACOBITES. 


8vo, with Portraits of Flora Macdonald, Prince Charles, 
and Lord Balmerino. 


and 


2. 
New Novel by the Countess of Blessington. 


MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE 


CHAMBRE. By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
3 vols. 


3. 
New and cheaper Edition, with Additions. 


MEMOIRS OF GRIMALDI, THE 


CLOWN. Edited by CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. New 
Edition, revised, with Additions, 2 Portraits and 12 humorous 
Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, price 6s. 


4. 
New Work by J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 


RAVENSNEST. BY J. FENIMORE 


; COOPER, Esq. 3 vols. 
; 5. 
New and Revised Edition, with Additions. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF EVENING 


PARTIES. By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. New and revised 
Edition, with Additions, price 22. 6d, 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





MR, COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, NOW READY. 


ONFESSIONS OF A PRETTY WOMAN, 


By Miss PARDOE, 
_ Authoress of The City of the Sultan,” &c. 


THE NEW TIMON. 
A ROMANCE OF LONDON. 
Second Edition, complete in One Volume, 6s. 
“ One of the most remarkable poems of the present generation. It augurs a resuscitation of our Bardic glories.”—Syy, 


v. 
PEERS and PARVENUS. 
' A Novel. By Mrs GORE, 3 vols. 


3 vols. 


Ill, 
The ROBERTSES on their TRAVELS. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
3 vols. VI. 

A SECOND EDITION of MARY HOW. 
ITT’S NEW WORK, “The CITIZEN of PRAGUE,” 
3 vols. 

“A ype ea romance.”—John Bull 


** We cordially vogpemens this I to every lover of the higher 
order of literature.”— 4 


Iv. 
The SIXTH VOLUME of the NELSON 
LETTERS and DESPATCHES. 
Edited by Sir Harris NICOLAS, G.C.M.G., &e. 








HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





In Two stout Volumes, post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


ESSAYS ON THE LITERATURE, POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, AND 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 
Hon. Member of the Royal Society of Literature, Membre de |’ Institut de France, &c. 


Contents. 

Essay I. Anglo-Saxon Poetry.—II. Anglo-Norman Poetry.—III. Chansons de Geste, or Historical Romances of the 
Middle Ages.—IV. On maveneten Popular Sayings, —V. On the ‘Anglo-Latin Poets of the Twelfth Century. —VI. — 
and the pan age Philosophy.—VII. On Dr. Grimm’s German M Mythology reise -F oe the National Fairy Mytho 

d.—IX. On the P. Superstitions of Modern Greece, pan; their affinity to the English.—X. On Friar 
the Frolicsome Elves.—XI. On Dunlop’s History of Fiction. —XII. On the History and Transmission of Polit 
Stories.— XIII. On the Poetry of History.—XIV. Adv d the Saxon.—XV. The Story of Eustace the 
Monk.—XVI. The History of Fulke Fitz-Warine. XVII. On the Po Popular Cycle of Robin Hood Ballads.—XVIH. On the 
Conquest of Ireland by the Anglo-Normans.—XIX. On Old English Political Songs.—XX. On the Scottish Poet Dunbar. 


J. R. SMITH, 4 Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 








The Jesuits in England. 
Now ready, in One Volume, post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


THE. NOVITIATE; OR, A YEAR AMONG THE ENGLISH JESUITS. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 
With an Essay on the Constitutions, the Confessional Morality, and History of the Jesuits. 
By ANDREW STEINMETZ. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Second Series of Tales of the Colonies. 
Now ready, in Three Volumes, post 8vo, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 


By CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esq., Author of “Tales of the Colonies,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill, London. 





On the 30th of March, in a handsome Volume, super-royal 8vo, price 18s. cloth lettered, 


THE GALLERY OF NATURE; 


A PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE TOUR THROUGH CREATION, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE WONDERS OF 
ASTRONOMY, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, AND GEOLOGY. 
By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A. 
With Eight high}: pe ort: Line Engravings ; FOUR MAPS of the STARS, exhibiting ihe Aspect of the Heavens 
throughou t the Year, " PLANESPHERE of the SOLAR SYSTEM; OON, and a Map of that 


the PH 
Planet, chioet from the Map of MM. Beer and > mee of Berlin with MANY e HUNDRED VIGNETTES and 
DIAGRAMS on Wood, engraved in the first style of 


London, Wu. S. ORR and Co., Amen Corner; JAMES M‘GLASHAN, 21 D’Olier Street, Dublin; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 
Number 51 


Printed by ppaniae Rowen, + Seog Spey cad ‘Faa cm 
i erga ace tase Sa 
nua Apksigon Scans, ay wicnsel® 1 fi Cratos, Far Lam 
» at the Orrics, Number 7 Welli: 
County af Miadioeez, on on Saturday, March 14, 1846,—Agents for New York; 





Surry, Printer, ond Fravet 
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